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ELECTROLL is the ideal medium 
for stamping blankbook and sim- 
ilar editions because it combines 
the beauty and permanence of 
pure 24k gold with real produc- 
tion economy. Here is an example 
of ELECTROLL in this use: on a 
large Journal produced by S. E. 
& M. Vernon, Inc. ELECTROLL 
Sized Gold is pure 24k gold, in 
a uniform roll, available in any 
width up to 30 inches. Try ELEC- 
TROLL in your own plant... 
prove its production economies 
and stamping advantages for 
yourself ! 


~ HASTINGS & Co. 


Established 1820 


817-821 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Branches: Hastings & Co., 1332 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. and 47 W. 16th St., New York 11 (W.H. Kemp Divisio" 


West Coast Distributors: Harry W. Brintnall Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco & Seattle 





Both Are Helping 
SMASH the Axis 


Turse two Sheridan Presses have gone to war and are now 
contributing their part to the tremendous aircraft production 
program for Victory being carried on by our Government. 
The illustration on the right shows the familiar Sheridan 
Book Smasher. This machine, besides being actively 
engaged in the production of books to train American 
fighting men and maintain home front morale, is 
now also actively engaged in forming and dieing 
out vital aircraft parts and equipment. 

The press shown on the left is stamping out 
production parts for medium bombers and 
fighter planes. While Sheridan factories 
are now exclusively devoted to building 
special machines for the victory pro- 
gram, the same men and equipment 
will be ready to turn to building 
Sheridan precision equipment 
when the war is over. Mean- 
while, Sheridan is not over- 
looking the needs of bind- 
ers for repair and main- 
tenance parts for cur- 
rent plant operation. 

Watch Sheridan in 
the future and re- 
ly on Sheridan 
service now! 


* 


T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN CO. 


135 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 183 Essex Street, Bostor, Mass. 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. Rickmansworth, Herts, England 
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FLEX-BACK is an entirely new development in book- 
binding adhesives that has eliminated the age-old production 
bottleneck of drying speed. It is a cold, liquid resinous 
product that has been acclaimed by the leaders of the 
industry as a permanent replacement of flexible glue. 


Read what these leaders say about FLEX-BACK after actual 
production experience: Ralph F. Box of Country Life Press 
Corp. says, “We get more flexibility, no swell, can trim more 
books at a time and our knives last longer because FLEX-BACK 
does not get hard like glue. Your cold liquid synthetic has 
eliminated glue cooking.” 


Robert H. Wessmann of J. F. Tapley Co. says, “We have 
found FLEX-BACK satisfactory for both hand and machine 
work. It covers well, remains flexible and is extremely strong. 
We intend using it regularly.” 


itt 


ae | 
haga THEN ROUND AND BAcK IN 20 MINUTES 
INSTEAD OF 3 TO 4 HOuRS! 


Sam Schulman of Geo. McKibbin & Son says, “FLEX-BACK 
eliminates expansion of the backbone, facilitates rounding 
and backing, ensures bound books lying flat.” 


FLEX-BACK is a permanent replacement for high grade 
flexible glues. It meets every requirement for strength, 
flexibility, durability. And most important, its amazing dry- 
ing speed — 15 to 20 minutes instead of 3 to 4 hours — opens 
up undreamed of production possibilities. 


FLEX-BACK is recommended for hand or machine gluing- 
off, for hand lining-up, casing-in and covering, and fo 
Brackett stripping. Samples will be furnished free. And, if 
you wish, a National service engineer will assist you in test- 
ing FLEX-BACK -—- Now! 

Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; 3641 So. 
Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32; 735 Battery Street, San 
Francisco 11, and other principal cities. 
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This is the 230th Peerless advertisement to appear in this publication 


In Quest of Gold 


Powerful jets of water beating upon the gravel 
banks of an old river bed .. . water which traveled 
many miles through a rawhide hose to gush from 
a nozzle made of a cow’s horn. Thus in quest of 
gold did man’s ingenuity first devise hydraulicking 
- . . @ method far more economical and efficient 
than panning ... to wash the gold from the gravel 


beds on the summits of California’s snow-capped 
ridges. 


The quest for gold never ceases because gold ever 
remains man’s standard of value. Book buyers have 
always been attracted by smart gold decoration on 
the covers of fine bindings. Through the ingenuity 
of modern craftsmen, books are made permanently 
attractive at moderate cost by stamping them with 
Peerless Genuine Gold. For sample strips write to 
PEERLESS ROLL LEAF CO., INC., 4513 Nen 
York Avenue, Union City, New Jersey. 


a a 
Usury 


4S 


PEERLESS 


Branch Offices: SS2 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass.; 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Distributors: Advance Sales, Inc., 2309-11 Locust Blvd., St 
Louis, Mo.; Chas. H. Zipser Co., 733 Santiage Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Printers Supply Corporation, 1142 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; Wilson-Munroe 


Co., Ltd., 18-20 Duncan Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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TRIUMPH 7 MAN wet BUG 


Ever since Captain Cook's day, man’s history in 
the South Pacific has been an unending battle 
against bugs. Big bugs. Little bugs. Annoying 
bugs. Dangerous bugs. Above all, disease-bear- 
ing bugs. G.|.'s fighting there often wonder 
whether Enemy Number One is the bug-like Jap 
or the Jap-like bug. But soldiers returning now 
tell us that man is forging ahead at last—the bug 
is being beaten on his own 

battleground. 


And even modesty can't quite 
still a glow of pride as we note 
that our Columbia head net is 
one of the instruments credited 
with bringing relief at last. 


Making these nets is only one 


of several war projects which has absorbed the 
time and manpower we used to devote exclu- 
sively to your business. It is the work that prevents 


our giving you the service we used to—and that 
we would like to give you now. 


When this is all over it will be quite another story. 

And the things we have learned in this war pro- 

duction will be no small part of it; new products; 
better products; improvements 
of many kinds. 


So until then... Many very 
sincere thanks for your under- 
standing and your coopera- 
tion. We know you join us when 
we say “G. I. Joe... his safety 
and comfort must come first.” 


* 
THE (SGmnbia MILLS, INC. 


BOOK CLOTH DIVISION 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA 
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To Aid Users of Dexter Machines 


In Ordering Repair Parts 


Parts Books, listing Standard Repair Parts for Machines built by 


Dexter, are now available or in course of preparation, as follows: 


PARTS BOOK NO. 1 
Dexter Knife and Tape Folders (Now Available) 


PARTS BOOK NO. 2 
Dexter Pile Press Feeders (Now Available) 


PARTS BOOK NO. 3 
Cross Continuous Press and Folder Feeders 
(Available about August 1) 





PARTS BOOK NO. 4 
Cleveland Folding Machines (Available about August 1) 


All users of Dexter Equipment should have these Parts Books 
for ready reference in ordering repair parts for their machines. 
They save time and reduce errors.—If you have not received 
Book No. 1 or No. 2, write the Main Office for your copy. 


* 


Due to wartime restrictions and material short- don't wait for break-downs before ordering 
ages, we urge that you check over your Dexter parts. Certain materials are hard to get in a 


machines and anticipate your repair needs— __ hurry; castings particularly take time to secure. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Pearl River, New York 


New York - Chicago - Philadelphia - Cleveland - Boston - St.Louis - San Francisco 
Los Angeles - Seattle - Atlanta - Denver 
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Your Postwar|t | t 





Reactors used in 
the polymeriza- 
tion of Buna S$ 
Latex. 





Man-made rubber has enabled us to produce a better LEXIDE* than 
nature-made rubber. In suitable weights for cut-flush and case-bound jobs. 


Available in limited quantities so as not to interfere in the manufacture of 





war and other essential commitments. 


Write for Samples *Reg. U.S. Patent Of. 


LATEX FIBER INDUSTRIES INC. 


BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
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MANHATTAN’S LION IS TRAINED TO SERVE 


Manhattan’s Leo is an industrial performer . . . serving the many manufacturing inter- 
ests which, in turn, serve the consuming public. Glues are subject to a thousand-and 
one formulations . . . the butcher's package . . . the baker’s bread wrap .. . the candle- 
stick maker's carton . . . the box craft’s handiwork . . . the luggage artisan’s frame and 
covering . . . the laminator’s wares . . . and countless others, all look to and depend 
upon correct adhesives. Manhattan’s Leo, in close contact with problems like these for 


more than a quarter century has, through training, become industry’s star performer! 


And you can bank on it that his majesty still has plenty of new tricks tucked in his 


mane, so if you've a present or anticipated glue problem, we suggest you put 


Manhattan’s Leo and staff through a command performance. 


MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE CO. ING. 
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Here’s KERAZON -A plastic coated 
fabric which we've developed to do 


fomorrow’s job better, 


KERAZON “presents a whole new 
line of plastic Coated fabrics—they’re 
80ing to Surprise you with extra dura- 
bility, flexibility and resistance to 
flame, heat, cold, Moisture, alcohol 
and acids, 


KERAZON IS AN ALL-AROUND PRODUCT! 

Seldom is a Product born with so 
many fine qualities. Yet KERAZON 
has them all. Mote, we believe, than 
any Coated fabric in sight. For 


<Goo> ZAPON-KERAT 
~*~ ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


KERAZON, in beautiful Stains, dis. 
tinctive Styles and arresting colors, 


Combines “mosts” 


most eye-appeal, and most economy, 
YOU CAN Go PLACES WiTH KERAZON! 
KE ill offer you unlim- 
ited Possibilities for the new designs 
that are 80ing to mean SO much in 
brisk post-war Competition. That’s 
some manufacturers 
learned of KERAZON have already 
Visualized its Place in their lines. For 
4 quick start on Post-war Production, 
talk it over with us. 


OL DIVISION sa, 
* STAMFORD, conn, US * 


COATED FABRICS— Docug Tomorrocn's Lob Today 





A BLAZE OF COLOR 


WITH 
DIAMOND 


Four Diamond Colors, combined with 
Hastings Electroll, produced this stamp- 
ing masterpiece ... a blaze of vibrant 
color, in reds, whites, greens, creams 
and gold, ona brilliant blue background. 
You can always depend on Diamond 
Color Rolls for richness of color .. . 
for finest definition and clean solid cov- 
erage with one impression. Available in 
28 unfading colors, and white. 

OTHER DIAMOND PRODUCTS: Diamond 


Decorative Leaf, Diamond Panel Color Rolls, Im- 
itation Gold, Aluminum and Metallic Color Rolls. 


Sole Agent 


~. HASTINGS & CO. 


ah 22, Ill. & 47 W. 16th St, New York 11, (W.H Established 1820 


Kemp Division) « West Coost Distributors: Harry W 
See pes reesss "819 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 
Canedian Agents: Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada "9 ] . 
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The Baby Manual 


BY HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, M.D. 
A Practical Guide from Early Pregnancy through the Second Year of Life 


Tuts 573 page book is a comprehensive guide on the subject of pre- 
natal and infant care. Its author is one of the nation’s leading physi- 
cians and a fearless and successful crusader in child health and welfare. 

It is interesting to note that Terek* Raylin* cloth used for the bind- 
ing of this important book is our new baby in the binding cloth field, 
born of our extensive experience in the production of coated fabrics 
for the armed forces. ; 

If you are interested in this attractive Raylin cloth, with its unu- 
sual color brilliance and strength, please get in touch with us. 

This Baby Manual, published by Simon and Schuster, Inc., of New 
York City, was printed and bound by American Book-Stratford Press. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory and New England Office: ATHOL, Mass. 


New York Office and Export Dept., 120 E. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Chicago Office... .. . . . . 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Pacific Coast Agents: A. B. BOYD COMPANY 


1239 Howard Street .......... San Francisco 3, Calif. 
763 East 14th Street . . Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
S. E. Corner E. Union and Morrison. . . .. . . Portland 14, Oregon 
404 Dexter Avenue Seattle 9, Washington 
Southwestern Life Bldg., Room 414 ...... Dallas 1, Texas 
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Bookvertising —the use of 


books as a sales promotion media— 
has, during the past decade, achieved a 
recognized position important in many 
sales programs. 

The “Books by Offset” exhibit contains 
many examples of Bookvertising that will 
offer suggestions to American industry. 
Particularly will this be true when we 


return to a peacetime life, because 


~ 


thousands of business enterprises will 
need to tell both old and new custom- 


ers their story and “Bookvertising” can 


help do this job. 


For more complete details on “Book- 
vertising”, and the adaptability of offset 
lithography to this phase of the book 
manufacturing industry, you should 
study the “Books by Offset” exhibit. 


Write us for details. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY 
Harris Diusion Seybold Diuision 


CLEVE AN DOD 5s, On 1090 > Ss 3 25. ae P7, > 83-2 
MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC + LETTERPRESS AND GRAVURE MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS * KNIFE GRINDERS 
PRINTING MACHINERY ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ¢ DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS * MORRISON STITCHERS ° ° ° : 
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Pouches of “Jextileather ight the Weather 


There's many a rain-drenched mile to go... 
before total Victory in this war! 

At distant beachheads, foxholes and in 
jungles today... ponchos of Tolex coated 
Nylon provide weather-protection for our 
troops. Material for this new-type rugged- 
service poncho is processed by Textileather! 

This is but one of many war-applications 


of Textileather coated fabrics. Through 
continuous Research, these materials are 
continuously improved ...serving in the 
thick of battle on land, sea and in the air. 
For tomorrow’s smarter and tougher 
materials for upholstery, bookbinding, lug- 
gage, workers’ clothing, and many other 
applications — specify Textileather! 


Textileather Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 


TEXTILEATHER 


1944 





Tue same Union Paste laboratories which have contributed so much to 
the successful overseas shipment of war materials will be available to 
you for your post-war problems in bookbinding. The wide experience 
gained from constant research and continuous development of GLU-WELD 


water-resistant adhesives for war uses will serve to analyze correctly and 


efficiently peace-time conditions. 


In addition to a complete line of flexible glues, stripping glues, labell- 
ling glues and pastes, we are thoroughly familiar with the problems of 


sealing transparent films, coated papers and coated cloths. 


UNION PASTE COMPANY 


QUALITY ADHESIVES SINCE 1866 
1605 HYDE PARK AVENUE ° HYDE PARK, MASS. 


WG AND CARTON SEALING GLUES - LABELLING ADHESIVES LAMINATING ADHESIV 
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HE NEXT BEST THING to a letter from 

home, a good book will pass through the 
hands of all the crew. Hands from the engine 
room, stained with grease .. . hands from the 
deck, wet with salt spray. Lucky is the book 
cover that’s “Fabrikoid,’’* the binding that 
likes rough handling! 

Books bound with Du Pont ‘“Fabrikoid” 
and PX Cloth resist staining, scratching and 
scuffing. These fabrics are “tough” because 
they are armored with pyroxylin coating. That 
means long service in spite of the worst abuse. 


If you haven’t been able to get as much 
“Fabrikoid” and PX Cloth as you would like, 
it’s because our coated and impregnated fab- 
rics are off to war. As soon as more of these 
bookbinding fabrics are available, we’ll do our 
best to see that you get them. 


EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
‘*Fabrikoid”’ Division, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


***Fabrikoid” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
pyroxylin impregnated and coated bookbinding material. 


DU PONT 
PX CLOTH - “FABRIKOID” 


*£6. u. 5. pat. OFF 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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PERMISSION Has Been Granted 


for the Manufacture of A LIMITED Number of 


BRIGHTEN LEAF FEEDERS 
...... NEED WE SAY MORE? 





-draw model 


For installation on any type of upright 
press. Self-contained, easily installed. 
Length of pull adjustable in 44-inch 
graduations. Available in three sizes. 
JUNIOR MODEL. Maximum pull, 8 inches. 
Maximum width of roll leaf, 10 inches. 
STANDARD MODEL. Maximum pull, 12 
inches. Maximum width of roll leaf, 
12% inches. 

SENIOR MODEL. Maximum pull, 12 


inches. Maximum width of roll leaf, 
1514 inches, 

All units are operated by 1/20 H.P. to 
1/10 H.P. motor. A.C. or D.C. current. 
In ordering give make of press and 
size of head, and current available. 


-draw model 


For installation on all types of power 
driven bookbinders’ presses. Three sets 
of rollers, each independently adjust- 
able, allow operator to feed three rolls 
of leaf of different widths, each being 
fed any desired distance up to 12 
inches. Length of pull adjusted to 4- 
inch graduations by hooking chains in 
hole opposite desired graduation. Op- 
erated by 1/20 H.P. Motor. Entire unit 
guaranteed free of all mechanical de- 
fects for period of one year. In order- 
ing, give make and model of press, 
position of fly wheel, exact width of 
head from left to right, voltage, phase 
and cycle of available electric current. 





Gripen, Camppent, Haves, Watsu, Inc 


50 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


New England Distributors 


17-19 EAST HUBBARD STREET, CHICACO 11, ILL. 


MARSHALL SON & WHEELOCK, INC, 


82 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


SERVING THE NEW ENGLAND TRADE FOR 89 YEARS 
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BOOKCLOTH 
A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE 


With the war once over, and gray goods 
again released from government restric- 
tions, the modern facilities here pictured 
will rapidly be converted to the manufac- 


ture of CARPENTER Book Cloths. 


For some time now, we have looked for- 
ward to the coming postwar era not only 
because we desire to again serve you 


without limit, but because CARPENTER 


production has been expanded and im- 
proved with the resulting benefits in 
quality and service. 


Our new, completely-equipped plant at 
Wharton, N. J., has the machines, the 
personnel and the experience to produce 
materials as economically and as near to 
perfection as human skill and ingenuity 
can provide. 


L. E. CARPENTER & CO. 


Main Office: 444 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK, N., J. 


Chicago Office: 535 S, Franklin St. 


Factories: Newark, N. J. and Wharton, N. J. 


Boston Representative: Arthur Seaman, 198 Hillcrest Rd., Needham, Mass. 
Tel. Needham 0197 
N. Y. C. Publishers and Binderies Can Call Us at Newark by Dialing REctor 2-1316-1317 
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VACUUM and 
AIR PRESSURE 
for Paper Feeding 
ina 
SINGLE PUMP 


ecman POS. 
SMOOTH-RUNNING * POWERFUL 


AIR PUMPS 


They baile up = own wear 


for loosening the sheets, lifting LAID E LN PREM vine 
rT oo” 


and carrying, this pump furnishes 
eae Enclosed stud in piston holds 
a never failing power. Also used protesting Sset/of is prestere 
Air coming in et inlet 
rough 


for pump-priming, agitating 
liquids, vacuum impregnating, 
cooling, operating gas machines, 


gas furnaces, blow pipes, vacuum isee pipes 


Be compositio 
tige te re 


holding chucks, gas boosting, Fenewel frequently. 
tas Fie 
testing by vacuum or pressure, mean 


sand-blasting. menos 


th - 
Compenseting by the ection 
ef centrifugel force. 


ond positive pressure 
er vecuus. 
Big sir spece resulting 
from emsll piston end 
curved wings. 


Also Used As Air Motors Interior of pump showing unique form of curved 


wings allowing tor wear compensation. 


LEIMAN BROS. vewar's'v 
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The New Home of 
BESTICK BOOKBINDING ADHESVIES - 


8 


In 
New York’s Floors of 
Downtown Expanded 
Business Facilities 
Center and 
Nervice 
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Specialists in Bookbinding Adhesives 


4042 Renwick St., New York 13, N. Y. Telephone WAlker 5-6930-31 
(At Spring St. between Hudson & Greenwich) 


N 
UNITED PASTE & GLUE CO. 
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BOOKS... 


For the Citezens of A Demeeracy 


Most people are not in a position to make a direct contribution to 
the settlement of post-war problems. But each citizen in a democ- 


racy has a contribution to make. 


The responsibility rests on every one of us to study the plans pre- 
sented for peace and to actively support those which are the sound- 
est and the most practical. Any international agreement that does 
not have the intelligent backing of the people involved will not 


long endure. 


The foundation for this study is the books by trained observers 
which set forth the facts about this country and the other nations 
of the world, and the books which interpret these facts. As the 
citizens of this country acquire a broader knowledge of international 
affairs, the United States will contribute more effectively to the 
stability of the post-war world. 


ac 


The manufacturers of Binders Board take pride in 






the fact that, for over a century, they have con- 


tributed to the development of the book industry 


ANUF 


S$ 
“Hy uiry oy 


Ny, 


in this country. 


BINDERS BOARD is manufactured in accordance with 
U.S.Commercial Standard CS50-34 by the following mills: 


Colonial Board Co.. Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co. Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Co. Jersey City, N. J. 
Fandango Mills Millburn, N. J. 
Shryock Brothers Downingtown, Pa. 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


LE I ELLE A LL a EIT EIT MI AER 
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B&BP’s Report to the Industry for Oct., 1944 





* *® ® BOOK TREND SURVEY 


Or PARAMOUNT INTEREST TO EVERY BINDER, PRINTER, AND PUB- 
lisher, is the nation-wide survey, sponsored by the Book Indus- 
try Committee of the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, being 
undertaken by two of the foremost research specialist organi- 
zations in the country. The survey, details of which will be 
found on page 69 of this issue, is a new and impressive venture 
for book manufacturers. It is a progressive effort to gauge 
by scientific methods, the markets of the future, thereby en- 
abling printers and binders to base their postwar plans re- 
carding machinery installation and employee policies on foun 
dations a good deal more solid than guesswork. 

The undertaking deserves the attention and support of every 
members of the industry, and each one can help by furnishing 
information which may be pertinent to the findings. Such 
information or suggestions, if sent to the editor of BsBP, 
will be passed along for action to the research organizations 
conducting the survey. 


* *% ® NEW TEXTBOOK IDEAS 


Tue WIDE PUBLICITY GIVEN THE ARMY METHOD OF TEACITING 
foreign languages, plus technical developments along lines of 
“audio-visual education,” has had many a printer and binder 
scratching his head, wondering what effect all these “new 
world” ideas will have on the production of textbooks. 

Are the youngsters of the future to be educated entirely by 
means of films, television, the radio, and verbal instruction in 
class rooms? Will five-year-olds learn to spell c-a-t, by ob- 
serving via pictures, the nocturnal meanderings of Tom and 
Tabby? Will a student of Shakespeare gain his knowledge of 
the Bard’s works by means of televisioned plays, rather than 
the printed word? 

Radical as these suggestions may appear to those conserva- 
tives who put their faith in “hook larnin’, they are typical of 
the methods being planned for education in the immediate 
future. But—and this is the important thing for producers of 
textbooks, educational pamphlets and workbooks—there is no 
disposition among educators to throw printed matter into the 
discard. The textbook, according to information gathered by 
BsBP, will continue as the foundation of teaching. All the 
other methods will be utilized to supplement and strengthen 
the information contained in the texts. Plans for adoption of 
the Army method of teaching foreign languages in colleges, 
call for plentiful use of textbooks. Even among those business 
organizations engaged in promoting audio-visual means of 
education, there has been no attempt to supplant textbooks 
with their services and products. 

As a matter of fact, the new ideas in education undoubtedly 
will serve as a stimulator of textbook manufacture, because 
the printed matter will have to be revised: and re-written in 
order to be used in conjunction with the other methods. It is, 
therefore, safe to state that the “no books” bugaboo conjured 
up in some timid minds, is composed of nothing more sub- 
stantial than partially informed rumor. 

BaBP now has in preparation, several articles dealing with 
the new theories of education in their relation to the produc- 
tion of textbooks. These articles are designed to present the 
facts in an enlightening manner, and should prove of service 
to everyone concerned with the production of school material. 


* * *® OBSOLETE SHEETS AGAIN! 


Now, AS PERHAPS NEVER BEFORE, THE BOOK MANUFACTURING 
industry—in fact, the entire binding fraternity—has an oppor- 
tunity to rid itself of the “Old Man of the Sea” that, in the 
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shape of free storage of unbound sheets for customers, has 
ridden on its neck so many years. Britain has rid itself of 
the practice, except for pay, and for years, the BMI, through 
Judge Tiffany, has preached abolition of the abomination. 

Now that warehouses are being emptied and re-filled with 
fresh books as fast as they can be taken from the presses, the 
space occupied by tons of obsolete sheets which have been 
gathering dust for years, is needed for more important works. 

Even making the charitable assumption that some of the 
sheets have a potential sales value, there is no excuse for book 
manufacturers being compelled to rent lofts and warehouses 
for miles around to house the relics of publishers’ forgotten 
hopes. When you consider that in many instances it represents 
work the printer has already gotten his money for, yet work 
fer which the binder has already paid for in labor, machinery 
and overhead, but has yet to be paid by the publisher, it’s a 
still greater injustice. Virtually no other industry counten- 
ances such a practice! 

A fair compromise would be for the manufacturer to permit 
a publisher to store books in sheet or gathered form for not 
longer than two months, after which time they must either be 
bound and shipped or sent to the publisher's warehouse for 
further storage, or else storage will be charged thereon. 

Such a move might perhaps stimulate promotion and sales 
to avoid paying charges, and certainly, in the long run, by 
materially reducing overhead, would lessen the multitudinous 
headaches of the binders, who-have never deserved the British 
trade term, “warehousemen.” Not to mention the publishers 
whose gain would be the elimination of so many skeletons of 
had guesses, slow sellers. Nor to skip the patriotic aspect, 
either! 


* *& * ‘THE GOV'T. PRINTING OFFICE 


FROM TWO SEPARATE GRAPHIC ARTS SOURCES THIS MONTH CAME 
suggestions that the scope of the Government Printing Office 
be enlarged to allow it to serve as a larger testing ground for 
practices in management and manufacturing, and for new 
equipment. They came from two such influential sources as the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute convention and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Government Relations of the Commercial Printing 
Industry. Backed by the actual introduction of a bill to that 
end, the idea seems hardly likely to fail. 

The idea advanced by Bert Wolff at the BMI convention, 
is sure to find favor in many fields. His suggestion embodied 
two points: 1, that new equipment of all types be tried out 
through some arrangement with the manufacturer at the 
GPO; 2, that standard specifications be drawn up through 
such testing at the GPO to which all supplies and equipment 
must measure up. The program, which resembles the grading 
of food and wool now in use, has many points to commend it, 
both from the sellers’ and the buyers’ points of view. The 
former would know that his product could meet almost any 
test -and the latter, that he was not buying wholly under 
“caveat emptor” rules. 

The Joint Committee is calling for support of the Boren 
bill, H. R. 5340, calling for the establishment of a 15-year 
tenure of office for the Public Printer, thus removing his office 
from the football field of politics. The bill further authorizes 
greater cooperation by the Office with the entire printing in- 
dustry, making available its experiences with equipment, man- 
agement, and materials. Since the bill seems to embody most 
of the points made by Mr. Wolff and bids to continue the 
pleasant experience of cooperation the BMI has long enjoyed 
with the GPO, through the able assistance of Mr. Blaylock, 
the bill is deserving of this industry’s support. 


ee enel 


(Your comments on the above-mentioned developments or 
other problems facing the industry will be welcomed for dis- 
cussion in this department.—THE Eprrors.) 
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F YOUR ink man can’t figure out this 
problem for perfect color matching (no, 





it’s not algebra) have him send for a copy of 
The Holliston Book of Color, which will 
give him the Munsell Readings of the various 
Holliston cloth colors. 

Holliston has previously suggested other in- 
teresting combinations for stamping the five 
basic shades of cloth—La Paz Sun, Sand, Rio 
Mist, Dust Gray, or Colonial Gray Green. If 
you use them you will have sparkle and endless 
variety in your book bindings. 


Jhe HOLLISTON MILLS 
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BMI examines industry picture 


by Ranald Savery, 
Editor, B&BP 


A SERIOUS CONCENTRATION ON 
problems and developments of the book industry in the 
immediate and postwar future, set the pace for the 
Twelfth Annual Convention of the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute, held in the pleasant premises of Hotel Her- 
shey, Hershey, Pa., Sept. 25, 26, 27. It was apparent 
from the general mood of the meeting that the book 
men have widened their business horizons, that devel- 
opments of the war years have, in the words of BMI 
General Counsel J. Raymond Tiffany, “raised the dig- 
nity of book manufacturers—a dignity which must not 
be allowed to deteriorate.” 

This mood was strengthened by the report of the 
Book Industry Committee, one of the highlights of the 
convention, which revealed that the nation-wide survey 
into reading habits, future book markets and publish- 
ing trends, plans for which have been in preparation 
for a year, is being started immediately by two of the 
foremost specialist research organizations of the coun- 
try. Other matters discussed and reported upon in 
detail included safety programs, cost accounting for 
greater efficiency of operation, disposal of Government- 
owned and used private machinery, employee relations, 
Government regulations, the paper situation, the obli- 
gations of management to attain postwar prosperity 
and stabilization, and the more efficient use of technical 
research. 

From the opening words of president Robert H. 
Wessman (J. F. Tapley Co.) to Judge Tiffany’s clos- 
ing remarks, a keynote was sounded of confidence in 
the future of the industry, provided book manufacturers 
keep their business sights high, and continue alert to 
the effects of economic trends in general and possible 
technical advancements. Wessmann summed up the 
general ideals of the industry in his address which 
opened the convention, as he asked its representatives 
to take the time and the effort to view their own busi- 
ness as a part of American business and industry as a 
whole. Wessman observed that book manufacturers have 
important obligations to uphold to their customers, to 
their employees, and to the general public. To custo- 
mers, he said, was owed the objective of conscientious 
service; to employees, fair wages, high measure of 
employment, and a tolerance of race and religion; to 
the public, a continuation of the freedom of the printed 
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Three-day convention receives survey report, 
discusses labor, supply and machine problems 


work—an obligation which is the traditional heritage 
of all branches of the graphic arts. 

The convention assembled at 2:30 P.M. Monday af- 
ternoon. After Wessmann’s opening remarks, and ap- 
pointment of the Resolutions Committee, consisting of 
B. D. Zevin (Commercial Bookbinding Co.), M. C. 
Bailey (Quinn & Boden), E. F. Van Rees (Van Rees 
Bookbinding Corp.) and B. B. Harvey (Rand, Mc- 
Nally), the first speaker, F. R. Blaylock, former BMI 
research chemist now attached to the Government Print- 
ing Office, was introduced. 


Blaylock reports on technical tests 


THE PAPER READ BY BLAyYLock was prepared in collabo- 
ration with Morris S. Kantrowitz, technical director, 
GPO, and detailed the tests made on supplies and tech- 
nical methods requested by members of the BMI. These 
included mildew-proofing of covers; hot wax carbon 
paper inks; the “acetylene black” method of gluing; a 
new padding adhesive of polyvinal acetate; a starch 
paste for wrapping, sealing and cartons and a test of 
chestnut cover boards. (For full text of the paper, see 
p. 46 this issue, and subsequent isues). 

Suggestions had been received, Blaylock said, for 
certain changes in textbook manufacturing specifica- 
tions, which should be considered by a meeting of a joint 
committee of textbook publishers, textbook manufac- 
turers and representatives of State boards of education. 
These suggestions were: a) Elimination of the require- 
ment for side-thread stitching of books bulking 34” 
or less; b) Allowances for chestnut cover board in stand- 
ard specifications; c) Permission to use synthetic resin 
adhesives as a replacement for flexible glues in - the 
lining-up and gluing-off processes, because of the animal 
glue war restrictions. 

Blaylock explained the arrangements made through 
Judge Tiffany for research after Blaylock’s resignation 
as BMI chemist. The facilities of the GPO were ten- 
dered by A. E. Giegengack towards the continuation of 
the research program. Accordingly, all requests for 
tests by BMI members have been complied with, and 
he asked that members take advantage of this valuable 
service to a greater extent in the future. He added 
that a plan might be developed for testing by the GPO 
of all new machinery and supplies intended for market- 
ing, and reports submitted to prospective purchasers. 
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Neither John Philips (Vail-Ballou) nor Pete Mallon (Little & 
Ives) can get Mrs. Don Brock to pose. Sidney Satenstein 
(American-Stratford) and Philip Corby (Psychological Corp.) 
listen attentively as Dr. Harry Hopf (Hopf Inst. Of Manage- 
ment) explains a point. 


The next speaker was Harry F. West, chief, Book 
Section, Printing and Publishing Branch, WPB, who, 
in his customary efficient and frank manner, presented 
a resume of present and pending developments as re- 
gards Government regulations, particularly in relation 
to the paper situation. The latter, he reported, while 
currently in what he termed a “‘state of serious imbalance,” 
was not without its encouraging side. Along with other 
civilian production, he said, book paper could be ex- 
pected to participate to a certain extent in the cutback 
from military needs when the European phase of the 
war is over. On the other hand, present military needs 
for pulp products have increased, with the Govern- 
ment’s reserve now being set at 357 of mill output, 
and even though pulp production is 24°¢ higher than a 
year ago, the shortage for civilian use continues acute, 
because of military requirements. 


West tells of paper situation 


A QUOTA CUT FOR PUBLISHERS in the fourth quarter, he 
believed, had been averted, one of several valid reasons 
being that a cut would be extremely bad for the school 
systems in relation to acquiring textbooks. He him- 
self, he said, had always held to the theory that the 
graphic arts had an important place in backing up the 
war effort at home, and he is continually working to see 
that undue hardships are not imposed, always with the 
proviso, of course, that war requirements must be met. 

Because of the success in averting drastic paper quota 
cuts, he was of the opinion that it would be inviting 
trouble to try and press the issue of allowing publishers 
to draw on 1945 quotas. He was opposed to this because 
it meant using paper now at a time when the campaign 
in Europe was at a crtical stage and military paper 
needs were at their peak. He expected that, as an alter- 
native to a fourth quarter paper quota cut, an amend- 
ment to L-245 rolling back inventory order would be 
issued. This would call for a cut in allowed inventory 
to 85% of the present allowance of 25% of the pub- 
lisher’s yearly quota—a plan which he believed pub- 
lishers would find a welcome solution to the problem. 

Of great interest to his listeners were West’s remarks 
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concerning the removal of Government controls as 
hostilities gradually cease on the European front. He 
stated that it would be dangerous to industry itself to 
remove all controls immediately following peace. For 
one thing, he said, such a situation might possibly mean 
ruin for many small and medium-sized publishing firms, 
as the enormous backlog of orders for advertising pur 
poses would swamp the paper supply market and result 
in a gobbling up of supplies by those who issue or pro 
duce advertising. He was in favor of continuing some 
degree of controls until normal conditions are guar 
check of paper production could be made every two or 
three weeks, or monthly, he said, with a view to further 
relaxation of the regulations. This would allow for a 
gradual return to normalcy, until, as conditions per- 
mitted, all controls could be relinquished. (The dis- 
cussion which followed is reported on page 39.) 

Following West's talk and subsequent discussion 
from the floor, Bert Wolff (H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co.) 
gave a report of the BMI Committee on Research, 
members of which were Wolff, chairman, Ralph Box 
(Country Life Press) and Ed Love (J. C. Winston Co.). 
After consideration and study of the subject, Wolff said, 
the committee wished to recommend that a more detailed 
and comprehensive program of research be instituted, 
one of the objectives being a report on all possibilities 
of new postwar materials, machinery and methods of 
improved manufacture. 





Wolff asks for more research 
To THIS END, IT WAS THOUGHT, Wolff said, that the 
complete facilities of the BMI should be utilized as a 
common clearing house of information, and should go 


— 


beyond the test- 
ing which is now 
being carried out 
under the facili- 
ties of the GPO. 
The plan called 
for an enlarge- 
ment of the com- 
mittee, with dis- 
trict members 
bers serving in 
various parts of 
the country. All 
information, or 
request for in- 
formation, would 
be sent to the 
committee by 
members, and the 
results of the re- 
search on each C. E. Nicholson (Haddon Craftsmen} and 
problem would Alfred Cahen (Commercial Bkbdg.) in a 
be made avail- balcony chat. 
able to all mem- 
bers. This plan would act to stimulate more aggressive 
action on research, the committee believed, resulting in a 
more positive program of developing improved methods 
of efficiency and economy for the good of the industry. 

(In connection with experimentation, Wolff reported 
that three machinery manufacturers were working on 
the following: One, an automatic feed sewing machine; 
another, a case-maker which would produce paper sides 
and cloth spine in one operation; a third was making a 
survey concerned with economic sheet sizes for print- 
ing presses. ) 

The committee also recommended that work be done 
to obtain postwar standard specifications for all ma- 
terials used in book manufacture. In general, Wolff 
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concluded, members should utilize the facilities of the 
GPO for research and testing to a greater extent than 
at present. (A report of the discussion will be found on 
page 57.) 

Reports from the treasurer, Albert E. Disney (J. C. 
Valentine Co.) and chairman John B. Ballou (Vail- 
Ballou Press) of the finance committee, showing the 
Institute to be in satisfactory financial position, closed 
the first day’s session. 

The evening was given over to the Fellowship Dinner, 
attended by members with their guests (ladies included). 
The featured speaker was James E. Gheen, an accom- 
plished after-dinner raconteur, who discoursed on the 
subject, “Little Do We Know.” Nicely combining a 
sense of humor with an underlying philosophy of the 
importance to individuals of a constant effort to increase 
their knowledge, Gheen’s talk was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by his listeners. 

Tuesday stacked up as the “big day” of the con- 
vention, the sessions starting off at 9:30 in the morning, 
and continuing until late in the afternoon, winding up 
with the important report of the Book Industry Com- 
mittee on the survey of reading, selling and publishing 
trends of the future (See page 69). 

First speaker was Benjamin Werne, BMI’s analytical 
expert, who spoke on the important subject of employee 
relations, specifically in the light of Government regula- 
tion of wages, hours, increases, etc. 


Werne analyzes WLB regulations 


IN GENERAL, WERNE sal, it should be recognized that 
the regulations, even if relaxed to some extent in the 
postwar period, were here to stay. For this reason, the 
smart employer, instead of spending his time grumbling 
about them, should face facts and concern himself with 
how he can best operate under the regulations, and 
achieve a standard of normalcy when the war is over. 
He predicted that the Stabilization Act would be con- 
tinued, with some changes, that the wage-hours law 
would remain and that WLB probably would continue, 
although he hoped that the latter’s postwar functions 
would be concentrated on performing as an industrial 
disputes umpire, rather than in the over-all dictatorial 
position it now holds. 


Werne then went on to cite a number of troublesome 
points in connection with wage and hour regulations, 
and presented some informative advice as to how to 
operate without getting into trouble. A safe rule to 
observe, he said, was, when in doubt, or even if no 
doubt seems to exist, to get a specific ruling from 
WLB. Ignorance of the rules does not constitute an 
excuse, and penalties often can be avoided by obtaining 
a ruling, even though it may not seem necessary. He 
reminded his listeners that WLB approval of Form 10 
is not necessarily sufficient for a go-ahead, because if 
subsequent examination of the employer’s request for 
payroll adjustments shows any “fact to be erroneous,” 
the entire application can be eliminated, and penalties 
imposed if action has been taken unlawfully under the 
terms of the findings. 


He explained in detail Government procedure in re- 
gard to payrolls to show how a check is made on increases. 
At any time the WLB may ask the Treasury Depart- 
ment to check the payrolls of any company. If an 
increase in pay is found, WLB immediately asks the 
reason. If, for instance, the reason given is promotion, 
WLB then goes to the employee, asking him details of 
his present duties, as compared to his former work, and 
ascertains if it actually is a bona fide promotion. 

Basic principles to be remembered, Werne stated, 
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were us follows: 1) Any general increase must be ap- 
proved; 2) New jobs can be set up on a pay scale com- 
mensurate with the area scale and other jobs in the 
plant, but it should be remembered that WLB strikes 
an average; also, in promoting from one job category to 
another, there is no in-between measure. For instance, 
if you want to remove a man out of the $30 class, but 
do not consider him quite good enough to classify as a 
$45-55 casemaker, it is illegal to pay him $35.00; 3) In 
making application for changes as to pension system, 
promotion system, vacations, etc., be sure to check your 
plans very carefully, as once approved and instituted, 
it is almost impossible to change them again. 

Werne also pointed out that employee voluntary 
waivers are not binding, because they cannot waive what 
are considered constitutional rights; that “synthetic 
overtime,’ that is, paying for time which actually is 
not worked,‘is definitely illegal and carries stiff penal- 
ties; and that “waiting time,’ or time during which the 
employee is available on the premises, but not actually 
at work, must be paid for. 

Following Werne’s talk, a discussion of safety meas- 
ures was held, led by C. M. Dubs (W. B. Conkey Co.), 
and H. C. Smith (Colonial Press). Conkey recently 
won the safety award of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., and Dubs explained in detail the set-up at 
his plant in carrying forward a successful program. He 
outlined the organization of departments, the use of a 
nurse, the regular meetings held by safety committees, 
printing of charts and posters, inter-departmental con- 
tests with prizes, weekly inspections, marking of ma- 
chine danger spots, instruction of new employees, co- 
operation with the insurance company, and careful 
investigation and report of each accident. Smith simi- 
larly outlined the procedure at Colonial, which followed 
much the same pattern as that of Conkey. (For full 
details of the discussion, see p. 29). 

Next on the agenda was the report of the nominating 
committee on candidates for election to the Board of 
Directors for the next two years, and the list of names 
was put into nomination. 

A. J. Ammon (American Book-Stratford Press), then 
led off a discussion on “Estimating and Cost Accounting 


Early balcony strollers: Top: J. C. Disney (Vail-Ballou) C. E. Nicholson 

(Haddon), Harold Smith (Colonial Press), Don Brock (Brock & 

Rankin), H. H. Howard (Plimpton Press) and Bert Wolff (H. Wolff). 

Bottom row: John Haggerty (Int. Brotherhood of Bookbinders), 

J. Raymond Tiffany, Robert Wessmann (J. F. Tapley) and B. D. Zevin 
(Commercial Bkbdg.) 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS cf BMI, elected tor the coming two 
years, consists of the following members: Robert H. Wessmann 
(J. F. Tapley); H. P. Conkey (W. B. Conkey) ; Kimball Loring 


Machine Composition); Albert E. Disney (j. C. Valentine) ; 

Robert O. Law (Robert O. Law) ; Sidney Satenstein (American- 

Stratford); Peter F. Mallon (Little & Ives); H. C. Smith 
(Colonial Press); B. D. Zevin (Commercial Bookbindery). 





in the Coming Era.”’ The future, said Ammon, would 
certainly see a need for more efficient plant operation 
because the following factors will have to be recog- 
nized as definite phases of the postwar future: Higher 
taxes than pre-war; a higher cost of living, therefore 
higher wage scales; the probability of paid vacations, 
and perhaps a guaranteed yearly earning minimum for 
all employees; possibility of mechanical and technical 
improvements. More efficient plant operation, he con- 
tinued, calls, in its turn, for a more exact evaluating of 
costs. In addition, with some amount of Government 
supervision probable in the postwar future, and the 
recognized need for a stabilized economy, book manu- 
facturers are faced with the necessity of eliminating 
haphazard systems of price quoting and undercutting. 

Higher prices for work, release of machinery, and a 
stabilized industry, he said, will be apt to attract new 
companies as competitors—an additional reason for put- 
ting cost-finding systems on a basis which will provide 
exact information whenever needed. He advocated an 
agreement on definition of terms among members of the 
industry, so that there will be a uniform method of 
computing just which operations and expenditures come 
under overhead, which under labor, and which under 
materials. At the present time, he stated, there is much 
divergence among individual companies as to classifica- 
tion of expenditures. (Summary of the text of Ammon’s 
talk may be found on p. 37 and further details of his 
recommended cost-finding system will be carried in an 
early issue of BaBP). 

The morning session ended with the annual meeting 
and election of officers of the Employing Bookbinders 
of America, president Donald C. Brock (Brock & 
Rankin) presiding. All officers were re-elected, with 
Brock announcing that he had again broken his own 
speed record in making the report—aunder three minutes. 


Satenstein presents survey report 


FOLLOWING LUNCHEON, THE CONVENTION got down to 
business with the report of the Book Industry Com- 
mittee of BMI (formerly the Postwar Committee) and 
listened to a report by Sidney Satenstein, (American 
Book-Stratford Press) chairman of the committee, con- 
cerning the past year’s work and the plans for the 
survey. The latter is to be undertaken by two of the 
best-equipped specialist organizations in the country, 
Hopf Institute of Management, Ossining, N. Y., and 
Psychological Corporation, N.Y.C., at a cost of $60,000, 
the sum to be raised by voluntary contributions from 
book manufacturers, supply and machinery houses and 
other interested companies. , 

Satenstein outlined the progress made by the com- 
mittee since it was first organized a year ago, and de- 
tailed the steps taken in deciding upon the scope of the 
survey and the organizations chosen to undertake it. It 
is expected to require at least a year’s time, with interim 
reports issued from time to time as the work progresses, 
and supplementary investigations made after the first 
final report has been completed. Emphasis will be 
placed on pérsonal questioning of all types of book 
readers in order to evaluate reading and buying trends 
of the future, as well as a study of retailing, publishing 
and technical developments. 
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The value of the survey to book manufacturers will 
lie in establishment of a guide to future types of work, 
so that the plant man will know what kind of machin- 
ery to install, what sort of labor to hire, and how to set 
up his plant in the most efficient fashion to handle the 
type of business he will be engaged in. 

Satenstein explained the steps taken to enlist the 
support of the supply and machinery houses, who have 
looked at the project with great enthusiasm, and are 
prepared to contribute generously to help finance it. 
Mel Cushman of Holliston Mills, and C. W. Dunbar of 
The Whitaker Paper Co., were present to state their 
viewpoints and reasons for supporting the survey. 

Dr. Harry A. Hopf, of the Hopf Institute of Man- 
agement, and Philip G. Corby, of the Psychological 
Corporation, were on hand to make clear the parts each 
will take in the survey, to explain some details of how 
it is to be conducted, and results that can be expected. 

(Full details of the discussion of the survey will be 
found on p. 69.) 


Wolff discusses used machinery 


THE QUESTION OF DISPOSAL OF sURPLUS Government 
property was taken up by Bert Wolff at the beginning 
of the last session on Wednesday morning—a discussion 
which branched off into the problem of disposal of pri- 
vately-owned used machinery after new machinery is 
available (see p. 57). A survey had shown, Wolff stated, 
that very little binding equipment was in Government- 
owned plants, but the disposal of Government-owned 
graphic arts machinery in general, revolved around the 
following possibilities: 1) Re-distribution to Govern- 
ment agencies; 2) Storing it; 3) Sale to foreign Gov- 
ernments; 4) Sale to non-profit organizations; 5) 
Turned back to manufacturers for re-sale; 6) Sale to 
qualified users. It was possible he said, that all of these 
methods would be used to some extent, depending upon 
various factors involved in each situation. 

Following this discussion, the election of the Board 
of Directors was held and the report of the Resolutions 
Committee was read by chairman Zevin. 

The next speaker was John B. Haggerty, president, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, who dis- 
cussed the future in terms of the expectations of bind- 
ery employees. It was certain, he said, that bindery 
employees, in common with workers in other industries, 
will not revert to pre-war wages or standards of living, 
and he added that full cooperation between employees 
and management was necessary for a prosperous indus- 
try in the future. 

One of the great needs of the binding industry, ac- 
cording to Haggerty, was a better apprentice training 
system, and he went on to say that if employers wanted 
a better class of workers, it would be necessary to pay 
higher beginning wages. He urged a careful considera- 
tion of the export and import situation, pointing out the 
risks to our domestic industry involved in the proposed 
amendment to the copyright law, which would let down 
the bars against impertation of books manufactured. in 
foreign countries. 


Haggerty reports war activities 


IN A SHORT REVIEW OF THE EFFECTS of the war and of 
war activities of his organization, he stated his belief 
that the binding industry had suffered less from war 
conditions than other graphic arts branches, although 
2,000 members of his union had been called to the armed 
forces. He thanked the manufacturers who contributed 
to the union fund for the project which delivered 40,000 
decks of playing cards to the armed forces. His closing 
remarks constituted an offer to help furnish financial 
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support of a survey by an industrial engineer for the 
purpose of setting up a program aimed at a more efficient 
use of machinery, and system of job training. He ended 
his talk on the keynote of hope for still “greater future 
cooperation” between bindery employees and manage- 
ment. 


Tiffany summarizes conditions 


THE THREE-DAY CONVENTION CLOSED shortly after noon 
with a brief review by Judge Tiffany of book manufac- 
turing conditions in general. With 1,200,000 small busi- 
ness firms put out of business since the beginning of the 
war, he said, and 500,000 forced to reorganize, it was 
gratifying to note that no book manufacturing plants 
were included in these totals. Book plants had also 
been fortunate, he said, in being comparatively free from 
price controls and strict WPB supervision, which had 
bound so many business firms tightly in red tape. In 
fact, he stated, war conditions had raised the dignity 
of book manufacturing as an industry, and he thought 
it important that that stature should be retained perma- 
nently. 

He closed his remarks with a plea for plant owners 
and managers to encourage youth to participate in 


plans for the tuture. It should be remembered, he said, 
that this “is a young man’s war, and it will be a young 
man’s world after the war.” 

With this, the open sessions of the convention ad- 
journed. All that remained was the annual Board of 
Directors meeting, and the return journey home. It was 
evident that every one present believed it to have 
been an outstanding assembly, that the discussions, pro- 
posals, and interchange of thoughts, plans and opinions 
had been immensely valuable in charting a successful 
course in the crucial months to come. 


Those attending were: 

American Book-Stratrord Press: A. }. Ammon, Geo, Rittenhouse, Sidney 
Satenstein; American Type Founders: A. B. Anderson, C. F. Sanders; 
Book Manufacturers Institutes J. Raymond Tiffany, Mrs. Tiffany, Miss 
Bertha Kalthoff, Benjamin Werne; Brock & Rankin, Inc.: Donald C 
Brock, Mrs. Brock; Colonial Press: H. C. Smith; Commercial Bookbind- 
ing Co.: Alfred Cahen. B. D. Zevin; W. B. Conkey Co.: C. M. Dubs; 
Country Life Press: William Kuebler; J. S. Cushing Co.: Vance Hood, 
Frank S!oan; Edition Bookbinders, Inc.: John J. Kelly; Franklin Bindery: 
Lewis Whitton, Mrs. Whitton; Ginn & Co.: G. F. Ellis; Government 
Printing Office: F. R. Blaylock; Haddon Craftsmen: C. E. Nicholson; 
Holliston Mills: Mel Cushman; Little & Ives: Peter F. Mallon; Machine 
Composition Co.: Kimball A. Loring; Mach. Ptg. Co.: Walter Connor; 
Plimpton Press: H. H. Howard; Publishers Weekly: Louis C. Greene; 
Quinn & Boden Co.: M. C. Bailey; Rand, McNally: B. B. Harvey; 
Russell-Rutter: Frank D. Fortney; J. F. Tapley Co.: Robert H. Wess- 
mann; Vail-Ballou Press: John B. Ballou, John Phillips; J. C. Valentine: 
Albert E. Disney; Van Rees Bookbinding Corp.: Edwin F. Van Rees, 
Richard Van Rees; Whitaker Paper Co.: C. W. Harold Dunbar; H. 
Wolff Book Mfg. Co.: Bertram Wolff; Bookbinding & Book Production 
Frank Myrick, Ranald Savery. 


Nafety, paper, and equipment engross BMI 


Production gains from safety programs, 


Boece or THE BMI con- 
vention agenda was devoted to discussions of the speak- 
ers’ address, and the actual time consumed in such ex- 
change of ideas and comments often threatened to 
exceed the allotted time. Chief topics reviewed were 
safety and production paper, and research and new 
equipment. Summaries of the questions, answers, and 
suggestions made under each heading are presented in 
this symposium. 


SAFETY & PRODUCTION 


Savery PRACTICES AND THEIR 
effect in improving production have for some time now 
absorbed the attention of many book manufacturers, 
and for that reason, the discussions held at the BMI 
convention elicited considerable careful attention from 
the members. Last year’s convention witnessed the 
first major study of the subject and interest in it was 
heightened considerably this year by the talks given 
by C. M. Dubs of the W. B. Conkey Co., which only a 
short while ago, had won a national award for its 
safety program, and by Harold C. Smith, reporting for 
the Colonial Press. By resolution, the executive com- 
mittee was instructed to consider the formation of an 
industry-wide committee to disseminate the findings and 
practices of fellow members. 

Dubs cited the employer's responsibility for keeping 
accidents not only down but out—a point well demon- 
strated by his company’s record for the past seven years, 
which he reviewed at length. Up until 1937, he said, 
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obsolete sheet discussion, feature meeting 


nothing more than a first-aid room had been maintained. 
In that year, they added the services of a full-time 
nurse. This proved adequate until 1942, when a com- 
plete safety program and organization was set up. The 
foremen of the various departments, and representatives 
from each of their crews serve on the plant safety com- 
mittee for a period of five months, after which new men 
replace them. This is done, Dubs continued, so that all 
employees will eventually get safety training through 
service on the committee. 


periodical checks 


BESIDES MAKING PERIODIC INSPECTIONS the committee is 
on the watch 24 hours daily for dangerous practices and 
locations. All workers are urged to be on the lookout 
for such dangers, and are encouraged to warn co- 
workers against those which endanger life or limb. Em- 
phasis is laid upon keeping aisles clear, observing good 
housekeeping, and reporting all injuries,.no matter. how 
trivial. Protective clothing is recommended where 
necessary. 

Even the night shift has its own safety committee, 
Dubs reported, besides three trained first-aiders. Weekly 
inspections of the plant are made by the committee, to 
check on the recommendations of employees and mem- 
bers. Copies of committee reports are given to all fore- 
men, and follow-up copies kept for the committee to 
check for performance. Foremen are rated upon the 
number of accidents in their departments in relation to 
the number of workers, so that all ratings are equitable. 

The progress of the campaign is made graphic by the 


use of an “On the Beam” poster, in which the safety 
(Please turn to page 39) 
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PREDICTS SKILLED HELP SHORTAGE At the 
New England Conference for the Graphic Arts at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, September 18-20, Harry L. Gage, vice-presi- 
dent, Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., predicted 
the greatest shortage of skilled labor in the postwar era the 
industry ever knew. He pointed out that any thinking in terms 
of the postwar position of the industry must include an edu- 
cation program. He made the statement that so far no new 
process will be forthcoming from the equipment manufacturers, 
but that many refinements will be available as a result of 
technical knowledge gained through the war production pro- 
gram. 

Gage believes that speed will be the important factor of the 
future. He also predicted machinery which will produce work 
with increased accuracy and precision. Some of the factors 
that will bring these things are new lightweight metals, elec- 
tronics, and powdered metals, he continued. He does not ‘be- 
lieve that photo-composition has any practical future. He 
charged that type reproduced by film is “frozen,” whereas type 
produced on metal is fluid and easily handled in regard to 
correction, make-up, and other physical characteristics. He 
said also that there is no reason to fear that postwar equipment 
will render currently owned equipment obsolete. 

Horace Hart, president, Leo Hart Company, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., discussed printing from a statistical standpoint, indicat- 
ing the importance of the industry in relation to the other 
major industries of the country. He based his figures on the 
1939 census. He said printing by this analysis is shown to be 
so important that business analysts might well consider activity 
in the printing industry being indicative of general business 
trends. 

Emil Mueller, Edward Stern & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, gave 
a comprehensive report on the program of the Philadelphia 
Graphic Arts Veterans Rehabilitation Committee, which now 
has placed approximately 300 returned veterans in positions in 
Graphic Arts plants throughout that area. He pointed out 
that the printing industry requires a wide variety of talents, 
both artistic and mechanical, and that the industry Itself can 
readily lend itself to make an important contribution in the 
absorption and training of all classes of returned veterans. 


WPB SURVEYS PRINTERS Thirty-eight thousand 
commercial printers of the nation will be surveyed by the War 
Production Board to learn their consumption and end use of 
paper in their base period, 1941. 

Questionnaire forms have been mailed to the printers by the 
Bureau of Census. WPB officials are urging the printers to fill 
out the questionnaire and return it promptly to the Census 
Bureau. 

The questionnaire seeks to learn the following facts required 
to facilitate equitable distribution of paper for the fourth 
quarter of 1944: 

Amount of paper consumed in commercial printing under the 
Commercial Printing Order L-241 during the 1941 base period 
and nature of printed matter produced. 

Similar surveys, completed in other segments of the printing 
and publishing industry, have been of great value in the ac- 
curate forecasting of their paper requirements, WPB officials 
said. 


ST. LOUIS EXHIBIT “Cavalcade of Printing” is the 
title of the exhibit of printing and allied graphic arts processes 
and equipment to be held in St. Louis, November 10-21, and 
sponsored by the Associated Printers & Lithographers of St. 
Louis. 

The walls of the exhibit hall will bear the material entered 
by St. Louis printers and binders, and for which special 
awards will be made by a committee of judges. [, the center 
area of the hall, there will be numerous exhibits of graphic 
art nature; one, a miniature paper machine, another a minia- 
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ture newspaper press, and even an ink grinder and mixer will 
he one of the outstanding features of the exhibit, which will 
include nearly 70 items. 


PROTEST MACHINERY DUMPING = \t the sixth an- 
nual convention of the (Canadian) National Council of EKm- 
ploying Printers and Lithographers, held in Vancouver, british 
Columbia, September 10-12, delegates adopted a resolution ask- 
ing Federal government protection against the “dumping of 
used printing machinery from the United States on the Can- 
adian market.” The resolution urged that machinery be im- 
ported only by government-issued license. 

Another resolution passed by the convention suggested the 
establishment by the government in large Canadian cities of 
graphic arts schools equipped with government-owned ma- 
chinery. Rev. C. H. Dickinson, ‘Toronto, General Manager. 
Ryerson Press, was elected president. 


GRAPHIC ARTS DAY Philadelphia graphic arts work- 
ers and firms will hold their second annual Graphic Arts day 
meeting and Printing Exhibit at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
November 16, and hear such graphic arts authorities as Harry 
L. Gage, Mergenthaler Linotype Co. and James L. Cockrell, 
United T'ypothetae. Purpose of the affair is to focus atten- 
tion on Philadelphia as “an important, competent, and growing 
graphic arts center.” 

Louis D. Weissgerber, Philadelphia Bindery, is chairman 
of the luncheon committee which is in charge of the luncheon 
to be held the opening day for members of the industry and 
their guests and friends. The exhibit will remain open the 
following day. 


W. B. CONKEY MEMORIAL A memorial in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Conkey was dedicated with suitable cere- 
monies on the lawn of the Conkey plant in Chicago on Sept. 17. 
Fittingly enough, in view of the enduring service rendered the 
firm by the couple, the memorial was in the form of a stone 
bench and sun dial, placed on flag-stones in the form of a 
circle, set into the lawn. 

Employees of the W. B. Conkey Co. participated in the 
services, as well as friends and business acquaintances of the 
family. 


CLUB HAS CRAFT LIBRARY ‘The Milwaukee-lacine 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen is rightfully proud of its 
library of books on printing, bookmaking, bindery work, esti- 
mating, ete., of which it has more than 200. In addition, there 
is an extensive collection of bound files of graphic arts maga- 
zines. The collection was given its greatest impetus by the 
endowment of the club’s past president, Elmer E. Voigt, 
Western Ptg. & Litho Co., Racine. 


LOCAL SPONSORS PLANE Members of N.Y.C Local 
Union No. 119, Papercutters and Bookbinders, 1.B.B., recently 
circulated a leaflet showing the part they are taking in the 
war effort. Included was a photo of a plane purchased by the 
bonds of more than 750 members, which bears the inscription, 
“Spirit of Local 119, 1.B.B.” The local also has 336 members 
in the services, of which two have been killed in action. These 
are the highlights of a page of items showing the union’s 
participation. 


NYEPA CLASSES START Registration of the 27th 
season of the courses in printing and related subjects, con- 
ducted by the N. Y. Employing Printers Assn. at its head- 
quarters, N.Y.C., commenced October 2, and the courses them- 
selves started shortly afterward. Mortimer Sendor (Sendor 
Bindery) and Frederick E. Triggs, Sr. (Triggs Color Ptg. 
Corp.) are among the members of the educational committee 
which planned the series. Courses in estimating, layout, .etc., 
are included. 


GRAPHIC ARTS TEACHERS TO MEET The Na 
tional Graphic Arts Education Assn., will hold a one-day con 
vention December 9 at the Murrell-Dobbins Vocational School, 
Philadelphia, to discuss the trend of printing instruction in 
school systems. Among the speakers will be A. E. Giegengack, 
U. S. Public Printer, William Huebner, Huebner Laboratories, 
and others not yet announced. 
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$64 QUESTIONS \W. F. Hall Printing Co., Chicago, not 
only invites suggestions from employees as to ways and means 
of improving efficiency in the plant, but outlines a number of 
mechanical problems and asks the boys and girls to set their 
noggins a-bobbin’ to solve them. 

The summer issue of the company’s employee publication, 
House Dope, outlines a specific bindery problem as follows: 
“In our present method of trimming bound books, our trim- 
ming knives are beveled, and for that reason we cannot use 
these knives for cutting books that are bound 2-up into sepa- 
vate books because the knife on its beveled side ruins the back- 
bone of one book, necessitating the use of a saw for the sepa- 
ration. Some day we will have a knife that cuts these books 
apart and thereby necessitates no further trimming.” 

In general, says the magazine, “A vast number of improve- 
ments can and will be made for the streamlining of production, 
such as binding, trimming, bundling, labelling and shipping 
in one operation on one machine and loading into cars and 
trucks.” 

In the composing and press rooms, employees are asked to 
go to work on the following problems: Reduction of type 
height; invention of more flexible and lighter weight printing 
plates; lighter weight presses, and manufacture of a paper 
that is opaque in light weights. 

Line forms to the right. 


IN BRIEF ‘the Standard Bookbinding Co., N.Y.C., re- 
cently purchased a Model O Cleveland folding machine, from 
Russell E. Baum. 


The Bookbinders & Rulers Assn. of N. Y. held its first 
fall meeting, October 10. Apex Binding § Mailing Co., and 
Quality Bookbinding Co, have joined the association’s mem- 
bership ‘rolls. 

‘The Wire-O Binding Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
which originally developed “Griptite” as a substitute for 
rubber bands, now has found that the cord device makes a 
good substitute for tying-up forms with ordinary string. 
Lengths are 6” and 54” and they may be re-used. 


Rochester 


A further step in the consolidation of Hl-Kay Printers, 
Inc. and The Sentinel Bindery, Inc., Milwaukee, under the 
ownership of Joun A. Bett (BsBP., Sept., 1943), has been 
taken, according to an announcement from Bell, which states 
that the two companies are now operating under the new firm 
name of The Sentinel Bindery and Printing Co. Office and 
plant have been expanded for the merger, but the address is 
the same—322 East Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Chicago binders, members of that city’s Craftsman’s Club, 
heard Norman Goddess, legal counsel for the Graphic Arts 
Assn. of Illinois, untangle “Legal Snarls in the Graphic Arts” 
at the club’s September 19 meeting. Members presented some 
of their own problems from the floor for him to unsnarl also. 
New members of the club include Frank Fetsrow and Tomas 
Kaun, respectively foreman and night foreman of the binderies 
of National Press and Regensteiner Corp. 


It’s Col. Don Tayior, now of the U. S. Army Ordnance 
Dept., and congratulations from his many friends in N.Y.C. 
are in order. ‘The affable and conscientious former head of the 
NV. Y. Employing Printers Assn., has well deserved his pro- 
motion. 


BLESSED EVENTS ‘the American Beauty Cover Co., 
Dallas, ‘Texas, recently installed a No. 5AB Sheridan embosser, 
and has placed an order for a new casemaker. 


The William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has recently added its own library bindery, under the 
supervision of H. Richard Archer, supervising bibliographer. 


Newman-Rudolph Lithographing Co., Chicago, has acquired 
the block bounded by Congress, Van Buren, Jefferson and Des 
Plaines streets, with an area of 90,000 square feet. ‘The prop- 
erty has a frontage of 329 feet on the proposed new Congress 
street super-highway development. The company proposes to 
erect on the site, after the war, a three-story building to con- 
tain over 200,000 square feet. It will be air conditioned, 
humidity controlled and sprinkler protected. 
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THAT “DOODLE” BOOKBINDER 


Considerable interest has been shown by readers in the 
“doodle” illustration of the 18th century bookbinder re- 
produced on p. 31, BxBP, September. Queries concern- 
ing the origin of the drawing, can be answered thusly. 
It came from the Bettman Archive, N.Y.C., a commercial 
house specializing in authentic old cartoons, drawings, 
and illustrations for use in advertising and editorial 
pages. 

The collection is amazingly extensive, and covers 
Middle-Ages origins of a wide variety of modern indus- 
tries, including, of course, the graphic arts, and more sur- 
prisingly, early attempts at air travel, subway tube build- 
ing and air conditioning. 


In Summing Up—— 


No crystal ball or tea leaf stuff for ‘‘e book industry. 
Fully as wide-awake as many other U. S. industries, it is em- 
barked upon a scientific study of the market it serves, and 
what that market will want after the war. The survey, spon- 
sored by the Book Industry Committee of the Book Manufac- 
turers Institute, will soon be under way, and the contributions 
of all interested in the world of books are invited. For de- 
tails of the program see page 69, and for up-to-the-minute 
news of the progress of the survey, watch BaBP’s pages for 
the months to come. Here's a worthy way to spend a few 
dollars to learn facts worth many times the expense . 


Publishers’ and manufacturers’ offices continue to resound 


to the hum of questions, theories, and argument concerning 
the significance of recent mergers and sales in publishing 
circles. Does the potential consolidation of Marshall Field. 
Simon & Schuster, and Pocketbooks interests, and the addi- 
tion to Field’s payroll of Freeman Lewis, mass marketing and 
production genius of Doubleday Doran, betoken the sweeping 
changes in publishing technique that it is said they do? Are 
new books going to be produced for around the price of 
admission to the corner movie palace or musical comedy hit? 
Manufacturers know how standardization in size and format, 
and the use of long runs, can reduce the production cost—and 
have demonstrated these facts in many instances. Perhaps the 
day of 1,000 to 5,000 runs, in trade books, anyway, is coming 
to a close. For known details of the Field, and Grosset and 
Dunlap, deals, see page 81. 


As it has in the past, the BMI convention has yielded many 
iniportant items of interest to binders and printers every- 
where. This year’s gathering, though centering about the re- 
search program, had no less “red point meat” on its agenda. 
For some of the highlights, which include safety and produc- 
tion, estimating, cost accounting, and paper problems, see the 
running story of the convention, and pages 37, 46, 49, 69. ... 


It has been no secret that book clubs have big plans for 


after the war. Latest rumor is that one club has estimated it 
will have a membership of a million plus, when the lid is off 
on paper. Judging from Harry West’s and Meiric Dutton’s 
warnings—see pages 26 and 61 of this issue—that day may be 
still quite far off. 


An enterprising Pacificcoaster has purchased several book 
stores, plans to enlarge them first into a chain of 100, thence 
into a new book club. Watch this one!.. . 

The land which Hitler would destroy—Poland—has_ en- 
dured every torture known to man, plus a few Nazi originals 
such as Lublin, but none have killed its soul or the expression 
thereof in the form of books. Pages 32 and 33 of this issue 
contain a report of what the Poles hope to enjoy again, when 
they are once free from terror, fire, and sword... . 

A foretaste of the competition for postwar markets can 
be had from the announcement that Russian trade journals 
are soliciting advertising of British products. British book 
publishers have long ago flatly stated their program for 
worldwide sales, and it’s time now for the U. S. to start 
thinking about the same sort of thing. . 
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Wirn RoME LIBERATED AND 
the contagious joy of free Paris and Brussels still warm- 
ing our emotions, it is high time that those of us who 
have escaped destruction should plan concretely to help 
restore the means of life in the lands that have been 
crushed by five years of German domination. How can 
we assist these people who must start a new life in 
the ashes of the old? Food, clothing, shelter. these are 
the first considerations. And of equally urgent impor- 
tance are books. The famine of books in the occupied 
lands has been almost as difficult to bear as physical 
hunger. 

In helping to rebuild publishing in the devastated 
lands, American industry, if it plans wisely, will not only 
bring comfort to those who are hungry for the compan- 
ionship of books but will do much to determine the 
course of the industry on the continent for years to 
come. 

I will speak more specifically of my native Poland and 
of both the immediate and long term needs of our book 
industry. But first I must tell you something about the 
development of the book industry in Poland before 
1939; about the pulp mills, printing houses and binder- 
ies, the booksellers and the types of readers who bought 
and read our books. 


a land of forests 


THE PULP MILLS WERE AMONG Poland’s most flourish- 
ing industries and made the paper upon which we 
printed 85% of our publications. Rag paper to the 
amount of twenty-four million zloty (nearly five million 
dollars) a year, we imported from England, Finland 
and Sweden. 

Our Printshops and binderies — usually they com- 
bined both operations—numbered 497. After the libera- 
tion of Poland in 1920, the graphic arts reached a high 
level of excellence, the printers took an active part in 
all publishing congresses, sent talented pupils to typo- 
graphical schools and constantly improved their stan- 
dards until their printing ranked with the best in 
Europe. They kept pace with Polish advertising which 
developed the poster to a fine art. The work of such 
woodcut artists as Skoczylas and Chrostowski was win- 
ning prizes in exhibitions of the graphic arts through- 
out the world. Fine advertising demanded better and 
better printing machinery. Since Poland did not make 
this machinery, she bought her linotypes and mono- 
types chiefly from England and America, and ninety 
per cent of her presses from Germany. 


status of bookbinding 


ad 
IN BOOKBINDING POLAND WAS AT ONCE far advanced 
artistically and far behind in mass production. Most 
of the binding was done by hand. Labor was cheap and 


—_-———_ 


Until the Nazis overran ther native country, Mr. Mar‘an Kister, 
and his wife, Mrs. Hanna Kister, author of this article, owned 
and managed Roj (Beehive) Publishers, lareest publishing house 
in pre-war Poland. They are now active in New York, where they 
have set up Roy Publishers. One of their first ten titles published in 
this country, “Blessed Are the Meek,” by Zofia Kossak, was chosen 
by The Book-of-the-Month Club. When the Germns first invaded 
Polend, Mr. Kister was in Paris on a business trip. Mrs. Kister, alone 
in Warsaw with her ycunger daughter, eight years old, organized 
street pushcart and table book shops, where artists and writers acted 
as salesmen. Before long, however. this practice w2s stopped by the 
Nazis, as wes all publishing of Roj books. The Kister family was 
re-united in Paris, where they had hcped to set up business, only to 
be forced to flee before the Nazis again, this time to the U.S. via 
Portugz!. The announced purpose of Roy Publishers is two-fold: To 
keep Polish culture alive until Poland is free again, and to create a 
better understanding between the United Nations. 
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WHATS AHEAD FOR THIPO 


the Poles, like the French, preferred paper-bound books. 
Those volumes which their owners wished to keep they 
preserved in fine handwrought bindings of individual 
design. This custom developed highly skilled bookbind- 
ers who handed on their skills and traditions from gen- 
eration to generation. 

Until the beginning of the war Polish readers could 
not be persuaded to buy bound books. In 1930 our 
publishing house, Roj, tried an experiment. We made 
several special editions for the Christmas sales, bound in 
an inexpensive but very attractive leather binding made 
in Czechoslovakia. We advertised widely but came out of 
the experiment wiser and poorer by thousands of 
zloty. 

The booksellers of Warsaw, Cracow, Lwow, Wilno and 
the other Polish cities have a unique place in Polish 
life. It is they who in Poland’s darkest hours through- 
out the whole of her checkered history have done much 
to keep alive the flame of patriotism by smuggling to her 
people books proscribed by Poland’s oppressors and 
thus helping to feed her spirit of resistance. They 
have always been of such political importance that they 
were among the first on the German proscribed lists. 
Before the war Poland had about 1000 bookstores. Three 
hundred and fifty of them were first copy shops, com- 
parable to American bookstores which sell new books 
as they are issued. About two hundred of them carried 
paper and school supplies and were much like the corner 
stationers’ shops of this country. 

We also had ten wholesale houses and a prosperous 
railway news company. Our booksellers’ association was 
an active organization which, among other activities, 
conducted a booksellers’ school and each year sent one 
of the best pupils abroad to study bookselling. 

But the secondhand bookstores which sold rare books, 
manuscripts, old prints, drawings, were our special 
pride. Theirs was a splendid tradition. The shops de- 
scended from father to son for generations and their 
owners were among the most highly cultured and active 
literary minds in Europe. The fame of these shops was 
universal. Collectors of every nationality looked for 
their rare books and manuscripts first in the Polish 
shops. 


no public libraries 


Most OF OUR LIBRARIES WERE PRIVATELY OWNED and 
could be enjoyed by the payment of a weekly or month- 
ly membership fee. Twenty-six thousand school librar- 
ies, however, owned some ten and a half million books. 

The issuing of schoolbooks was an important branch 
of Polish publishing. The elementary schools (seven 
grades) 28,000 of them, the 800 gymnasiums and ly- 
ceums which are comparable to American high schools, 
the 24 academies and classical universities, were a 
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THIPOLISH BOOK INDUSTRY 


by Hanna Kister 


steady and profitable market for textbooks. The indus- 
try published over 1000 textbooks yearly as compared 
with 3500 scientific titles, about 2000 novels and books 
of poetry and about the same number of titles in popu- 
lar editions. We usually printed popular first editions 
of 1-3000 copies and considered that a good sale was 
10-15,000. Our best sellers, and they came along much 
less often than they do in America, reached 120-150,000 
copies. 

How much of this has been destroyed? We must 
know in order to make an estimate of Poland’s needs. 
What happened to the paper mills I cannot tell you, 
although I do know that Germany took out thousands 
of trainloads of wood for paper. Almost all of the 
printing machinery, the Germans took to the Reich, leav- 
ing a very few to grind out propaganda. Several days 
after the occupation of Warsaw I saw German mechanics 
who had arrived to take down the presses for shipment 
to the Reich. Often they were the same men who had 
set them up when they were sold to Poland. 


binderizes taken over by Germans 


THIS WAS ALSO TRUE OF THE: BINDERIES. Of the few 


machines which had been installed before the war only 
those were spared which were needed for German prop- 
aganda. 

The bookstores and libraries were all wiped out. The 
stock was thrown into the streets. Some of the books 
were sent back to the paper mills to make new paper, 
some destroyed by fire, the rest by water, all except the 
rare books and manuscripts that the Germans fancied. 
They were added to the loot which the German officers 
sent home. Not a shop was left except two or three 
which sold German books. The object of the Nazis was 
to prevent the Polish people from having contact with 
such dangerous things as books. They even destroyed 
the textbooks of the elementary schools. Then the 
schools were forced to go underground, teachers were 
compelled to use loose sheets printed by the courageous 
underground presses, and to circulate them from family 
to family because the children could only meet secretly 
in small groups. 

Textbooks are not irreplaceable. We can make newer 
and perhaps better ones, but the old bookshops of War- 
saw and Cracow and Wilno are irreplaceable, both their 
treasures and the heroic booksellers themselves. Their 
tradition is not lost but their continuity is broken since 
most of their owners have given their lives in the service 
of the underground. 

(Our authors and publishers, two important partners, 
I have not mentioned because I know that as soon as 
peace is declared, the P. E. N. Club and such organ- 
izations will hold conferences for the purpose of aiding 
their members, and so too will the publishers, who will 
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no doubt resume their yearly conferences at which they 
will be able to map out organized assistance. ) 

In this scene of complete devastation how are we to 
rebuild? What is the first step in clearing away the 
wreckage and making a new foundation? Let us begin 
with paper. Despite German attempts to despoil them, 
Poland has her forests. She will need paper, but only 
for a year, long enough to rebuild the mills and cut her 
own wood. UNRRA, I hope, has taken this need under 
consideration in its plans for occupied countries, recog- 
nizing paper as a first necessity ranking with bread, 
medical supplies and clothing. 


book imports not recommended 


As FOR PRINTING BOOKS ABROAD and sending them to 
Poland, this seems to me an unsound idea and one 
which can never solve the problem. How much better 
to rebuild the workshops and restore to the printers 
and binders the means of making a living. Germany 
should be compelled to restore immediately the industry 
which she destroyed. If her own machinery should be 
so completely liquidated by the Allies that she will not 
be able to replace our machinery, she should be assessed 
an indemnity by the payment of which Polish printing 
houses and binderies can immediately arrange to pur- 
chase machinery on a long term basis from the United 
States and England. Machinery manufacturers in these 
countries will understand, I am sure, the necessity for 
long terms which should not detract from the desirability 
of this new business and good new market to develop. 
With this in mind, I am sure that in the future the pur- 
chase of machinery from Germany would be discon- 
tinued. 

An exception to the undesirability of publishing 
Polish books abroad should be made perhaps in the case 
of textbooks for elementary schools. The schools must 
reopen as soon as possible. This will be a gigantic 
task. In no other country has the cultural and educa- 
tional life been so completely destroyed and in none 
other will there be such tremendous difficulties in the 
way of restoring normal life. The devastation is so 
much greater than it was in 1918 that there is no 
comparison. Our 400.000 children who were enrolled 
yearly and who have had no textbooks for five years 
will need 1-2,000,000 books published abroad. The 
English, American, Polish and Russian educational in- 
stitutions, I believe, have already made joint plans for 
this, with the United Nations educational divisions. 

There is, however, a way in which good American and 
English books can be of inestimable value. For some 
time, Archibald MacLeish, the Librarian of Congress, 
has been collecting books of every nationality to help 
restock the despoiled libraries of Europe. Fordham 
University which has undertaken the rebuilding of the 
University of Lublin will help replenish its great 
library. 

Such undertakings as. these will be heartening to the 
Poles. During the first stark months when they will 
be concerned with getting something to eat, finding 
clothes, building a roof to keep out the weather, they 
can be immensely helped by books in the Polish language 
that will rekindle a light of hope in their hearts and a 
smile on their lips, books that will tell them what other 
people have been doing, what has been happening in 
other countries while they have been lost in their deep 
blackout. They will be heartened to learn what other 
nations have given to the war, how they have fought, 
what hope they have for the future. Such books as 
Stettinius’s history of Lend-Lease will help them to 


understand that they have not been alone in the world. 
(Please turn to the follow:ng page) 
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Books of humor will encourage them also, as will tales 
of other pioneers. 

But the Poles must make their own books, not only 
for economic reasons but because we do not know how 
the people have changed since 1939. We who have 
escaped their experiences have no way of foreseeing 
what they will like or what kind of people they will be 
after this war. 


recovery will be rapid 


Or ONE THING WE MAY BE sURE, the recovery of the 
graphic arts industry will be rapid. I remember well how 
it recovered after the first World War. At first we had 
a great hunger for books but no money with which to 
buy them nor a place to keep them. First we had to 
think of houses and shelters. But almost before we had 
roofs over our heads the first books were on the streets, 
sold in improvised stalls or peddled in baskets. They 
were printed on the cheapest newspaper stock. For four 
cents a volume—sometimes long novels were printed in 
several volumes—we could buy the classics which were 
out of copyright; Hugo, Dickens, Zola, Tolstoi, Anatole 
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Gomana, WHICH, FIFTEEN MONTHS 
ago, was prospecting for book manufacturing gold in the 
U. S. and Great Britain, now finds itself able to pan 
only a small percentage of the pay dirt which the war 
has set drifting north of the border. The cause of the 
hampered production facilities lies almost entirely in a 
shortage of experienced help (plus, of course, the ever- 
present paper situation), according to a survey just 
made by the Book Publishers’ Branch of the Toronto 
Board of Trade. 

The survey disclosed that 21 Canadian manufacturers 
of case-bound books, employing at present 289 people, 
were averaging 27,850 books per day, as compared to a 
capacity of 90,450. Eighteen of the firms reported an 
immediate need for 155 workers. In Toronto, chief 
production center, nine firms reported a potential capac- 


ity of 60,750 books per day, and current production 
of 18,700. 


best-laid plans 
THE CURRENT SAD PLIGHT of the Canadians is intensified 
by a backward glance at their hopeful plans during the 
latter part of 1943. At that time they extracted the 
first export concessions in years from England, and were 
allowed to print and bind 100,000 copies of the Bible 
under an agreement with the Oxford University Press 
of England. In addition, PocketBooks, Inc., of N. Y. 
established PocketBooks of Canada, Ltd., to manufac- 
ture Canadian-distributed titles. Dell Publishing Co. like- 
wise had its Canadian books manufactured there. (BaBP, 
August & Dec., 1943.) Export business in French and 
Spanish language books was in a decided upward trend. 
The manpower shortage, plus the paper situation, has 
put an end to a lot of all that, particularly the export 
trade. A law went into effect in Canada the latter part 
of August prohibiting the export of any books at all 
except to the armed forces. Only exception is for those 
Canadian publishers who did an export business in 1942. 
These are allowed a certain percentage of exports based 
on their 1942 business. Purpose of the ruling appar- 
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Canadian plants caught short 





France and our own Mickiewicz and Slowacki. A few 
months later came the ninety-five groszy (20 cent) edi- 
tions of Chesterton, Jack London, Conan Doyle. By that 
time our bookshops were rebuilt and so were our houses. 
Now we had a place to collect a library. The publishers 
began to issue six zloty ($1.20) paper editions of Upton 
Sinclair, Sigrid Undset, Aldous Huxley, Pearl Buck, 
John Galsworthy, Jacke Maritain, Ilya Ehrenburg, 
Michel Szolochow, and such popular Polish writers as 
Hsanryk Sienkiewiez and Zofia Kossak. We were on our 
way to recovery. 

True, this war is more terrible and devastating than 
the other, but I know that these people who have sur- 
vived with such heroism, so much selfless courage, these 
people who have managed to publish 100 underground 
newspapers in the very teeth of the Germans and to 
teach 85,000 children in cellars from loose-leaf lesson 
books printed leaf by leaf, will be able to help them- 
selves. Give them the tools to work with and they will 
rebuild what has been destroyed. They have the courage 
and the stamina. It is nothing new for them to start 
from scratch. 





ently was to conserve for Canadian consumption what- 
ever books could be manufactured. There were also 
some instances reported of American publishers shipping 
printing plates to Canada and getting back printed 


copies. 


1942-44 business was up 


CANADIAN PRINTING AND BINDING business of the past 
two years was far ahead of what it was formerly. The 
Book Publishers’ survey mentioned above says: “Pro- 
duction of the entire printing industry in Canada in 
1941 amounted to $141,698,411, of which book making 
represented $2,159,448. During the past two years the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports a total of some 
$7,000,000 for printed and bound books of all kinds in- 
cluding commercial catalogs.” 

The survey then goes on to present a review of the 
manpower and equipment situation as follows: 

“There is a need for a revival of the apprenticeship 
system which has fallen considerably into disuse. Dur- 
ing the depression years of the ’30’s it was not possible 
to develop apprentices while journeymen were only par- 
tially employed. Now, in wartime, young men have 
been absorbed in the armed forces, and the average age 
of men in the industry has increased greatly. More- 
over, in recent years the development of machine opera- 
tions as compared with handwork has seemed to render 
long apprenticeship less necessary. 

“There is now a growing recognition of the need for 
more carefully planned apprentice training. Employ- 
ers are co-operating with government and educational 
institutions in planning for post-war rehabilitation and 
training of persons who would like to enter the industry. 


plants are well equipped 


“PRINTING PLANTS ARE EQUIPPED with all standard 
printing and binding machinery of both British and 
American origin. Typesetting firms have a reasonable 
variety of type faces for both Monotype and Linotype 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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fonts; stereotypers, electrotypers and engravers give 
prompt and efficient service; and the larger firms have 
their own staffs of artists. Press work is done for the 
most part on flat-bed presses with automatic feeders and 
extension delivery equipment. Thirty-two and 64 page 
forms are usual for the average size book. One hundred 
and twenty-eight page forms may be run for pocket-size 
editions. Rotary presses are used for magazine work 
and for longer runs of small and cheap-edition books. 
Some educational text books are being printed by offset. 





Sons REQUIRING EXTRA ATTEN- 
tion, time and care are not too popular in the binderies 
these days, but still every once in a while one comes 
along, and when one does, it has to be produced correctly 
in spite of conditions of pressure and scarcity. A recent 
example is a case-bound catalog for the perfume trade 
completed by Russell-Rutter, N.Y.C., for Fritzsche 
Bros., Inc., N.Y.C., wholesale suppliers of food flavor- 
ings and perfumers’ raw materials. Printing was done 
by Edward Stern & Co., Phila., with the Optak offset- 
lithography process. The book is 614” x 914”, 268 
pages. 

The kernel of the tough binding nut lay in the fold- 
ing, as it was complicated by a number of factors. The 
bulk of the pages contained double-page spreads ruled 
across and vertically, necessitating exact register of 
anywhere from two to a dozen cross-spread rules. Few 
of the pages were identical, the spreads varying consid- 
erably in number, placement and dimensions of the ruled 
areas. In addition, almost all pages carried bleed color 
blocks top and bottom, with lines of type printed in 
black, the type positioned only 14” from the trim edge. 
Not only that, but the bottom color blocks were decora- 
tive in design and extended across the spreads, thereby 
calling for register at the binding edge. 


how folding was done 


FOLDING WAS DONE IN DOUBLE-12’s on a Model B Cleve- 
land. In order to get an accurate check on the ruled 
spread register, the sheets were given three parallel 
folds. Frequent checks were made while the job was 
being folded. The result was an almost 100% hairline 
register. Only a few of the spreads are out as much 
as 1/32”. 

The format design by R. W. Wilmer, advertising 
manager for Fritzsche, combines practicality, conserva- 
tion of space, good appearance, and a well-integrated 
color scheme. The green and black of the text pages is 
carried onto the cover, which is paper over boards, with 
cloth backstrip. Cover paper is 50 lb. black Buckeye, 
the same stock being used for the endpapers. Two 
pockets, pasted inside the front and back covers, meant 
to hold supplementary pamphlet material, are in the 
same black Buckeye, 65 lb. Backstrip cloth is Arrestox 
Green (C). 


green and black stamping 





FRoNT COVER sTAMPING—lettering, plus a floral decora- 
tion—is in green foil. Backstrip lettering is stamped 
in black foil. The pockets, carrying one line of type 
printed in green, were pasted on as the last operation. 
The finished book opens flat at any given page, an im- 
portant consideration in a catalog. 
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problem of binding register 


“Book binderies are well-equipped with folding, gath- 
ering, sewing and stitching machines, and with case- 
makers, stamping and casing-in machines. The quality 
of workmanship is comparable with that of the best 
American book plants. Trade books and educational 
text books constitute the largest output. But special 
bindings are made in several places, and a few firms 
specialize on deluxe volumes and gift pieces ‘involving 
hand-tooling, silk and leather-lined cases, and gilt 
edging.” 





A few details of the contents should be of interest 
to binders whose customers may be hesitating over early 
production of catalogs, because of the possibility of 
future price changes. This catalog, which goes to the 
perfume trade, is the first one to be issued by Fritzsche 
containing complete informational text, in addition to 
price listings. In fact it is titled “handbook and cata- 
log,” the contents being assembled to provide a valuable 
background story of the products listed. 


two different sections 


Ir Is DIVIDED INTO Two sEcTIONS. One lists products 
which vary frequently in price, the other contains those 
which remain fairly stable. The items fall naturally 
into two separate divisions, so there is no danger of not 
knowing where to look for a particular listing. The non- 
variable section contains prices. For the other section, 
current prices are listed in a separate pamphlet, which 
is delivered with the catalog packed in the front cover 
pocket. When changes in prices occur, another pam- 
phlet is issued to replace the first one. The back cover 
pocket is used for additional informational pamphlets, 
when the company decides to issue them from time to 
time. 

Much of the informational material in the catalog, 
according to Wilmer, is permanently valuable to the 
firm’s customers. He therefore wanted a book with a 
“permanent” feel to it, and designed for an appearance 
that would make it welcome on any desk or business 
book shelf. So, with the scheme of the pamphlet pock- 
ets, the customer has the permanent book, plus an up-to- 
date price listing for all items, all compactly contained 
between the same covers. 
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and More Friends and Neighbors 


Science Problems, Study Arithmetics 
Textbooks are the learning tools with which our ch 
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Postwar estimating and cost accounting 


W: FACE A FUTURE WITH so 
many uncertainties in it that in our thinking and plan- 
ning we will need all the assistance we can get from 
the use of imagination in a sober, creative sensé. We do 
not fully know what we are heading for. No one can 
predict with any assurance all that the next ten years 
may bring but we can obtain considerable light on this 
problem by studying fundamentals and recent political 
history, the application of our knowledge of human 
nature and economics and the intelligent use of our 
imaginations. 

We must admit that the industry has been enjoying, 
despite very heavy taxation, a period of war prosperity 
exceeding the fondest hopes of its most extreme opti- 
mists. That prosperity may have given some manage- 
ments an illusory sense of security. This war prosperity 
may prove to have been actually detrimental to the inter- 
ests of those managements who in making current decis- 
ions, may have lost sight of the fact that the operation 
of many economic laws has been in a state of sus- 
pension. But economic laws of inexorable nature will be 
restored to vigorous life upon the termination of govern- 
ment controls over the manufacture of machinery and 
the availability of materials and labor. We may see a 
period of high business activity but the artificial aspects 
of war prosperity will disappear and management will 
face a severe test of its competence. In the future that 
we now face, management must do a job far superior 
to that which it has done at any time in the past. No 
one can foretell what may result if management fails. 


off with the old? 


IN THE MATTER OF COSTS AND PRICING under normal 
conditions of competition, the industry cannot afford to 
stay in its old ways. The issue is more than a theoretical 
discussion on cost methods. It touches closely on the 
question of whether what was good enough before the 
war will be good enough for the days that lie before us. 

What are some of the things we must face in the days 
ahead and which we must take into account in our 
thinking and planning? We will have: 

A Federal debt of about 300 billion dollars; a Federal 
budget of between 16 and 20 billion dollars or about 
four times the prewar budget and a charge of roughly 
15% on the total national income; a cost of living at 
possibly 20% to 25% above prewar, which will be re- 
flected in the wage rates. 

Excess profits taxes on corporations will disappear 
and it is likely that income taxes on corporate earnings 
will be substantially reduced. Surtax rates on individ- 
uals may be somewhat lower. But if corporate tax rates 
are lowered as suggested by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development and the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, there will probably be penalty taxation on the 
unreasonable accumulation of surplus by corporations 
in order to force corporations to distribute or credit 
their earnings to individuals so that those earnings can 
be reached by taxes on individual incomes. Those taxes 


Partial text of a talk given at the annual convention, BMI, 
Hershey, Pa., Sept. 26, 1944. The concluding installment will 
be carried in next month's issue. 
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will be much higher than prewar and the accumulation 
of really large personal estates will continue to be al- 
most impossible. . . 

The number of people seeking gainful employment 
will increase. Many women who accepted employment 
in war industries may remain in the labor market. Our 
population will continue to increase and with it the 
number of people seeking employment. If industry 
doesn’t furnish jobs for these people, they have ample 
political power to force government to do so at indus- 
try’s expense. 


Taxation to provide incentives to industry is on the 
horizon. 

Another not unlikely development of the future may 
be an increasingly critical attitude on the part of labor 
toward the competence of management. 


dangers of careless price quoting 


THE PROBLEMS OF OUR COUNTRY will be easier to solve if 
each industry does its part of the job. That would con- 
sist, at least partly, of eschewing reckless, uninformed 
price quoting. When a manufacturer cuts prices blindly 
in a period of temporary recession, he may think of it 
only as involving a sacrifice of some income on his part. 
He may be entirely unmindful that his action may start 
in motion forces which may convert a temporary re- 
cession into an extensive depression in the industry. This 
relates as much to his reducing his own price for the 
same job or specifications as it does to undercutting a 
competitor's price. When, in a stable price market, a 
manufacturer voluntarily quotes a price for a particular 
job which is lower than the price at which he previously 
did the job, he may upset the entire market. 

If and when a manufacturer makes price reductions 
during the postwar period, it seems to me that he ought 
to explain to customers that the new prices quoted repre- 
sent a stabilized basis for future transactions. This point 
ought to be sold energetically so that customers will not 
constantly look forward to further reductions. To give 
himself the necessary confidence for this, the manu- 
facturer ought carefully to compute his new prices after 
thorough study of what his costs will be under stabilized 
postwar conditions. 

Management may make the mistake of believing that 
it need not pay much attention to costs on the assump- 
tion that for many years following the end of the war, 
the industry will be in a booming condition with plenty 
of orders always available for production. This as- 
sumption loses sight of the fact that government restric- 
tions on the manufacture of machinery will no longer be 
in force. Since machinery will be available and produc- 
tion for its employment may be supplied by a high level 
of activity in the industry, it is possible that a sustained 
period of prosperity in the industry will induce new 
capital to open additional plants. The likelihood of this 
will be increased if prices and profit margins are kept 
unnecessarily high because highly profitable prices with 
high volume would give new ventures the necessary 
cushion to absorb the heavy costs of becoming estab- 
lished in the industry. 


(To be continued) 
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Janszoon Coster 
the idea for mov- 
able type. But, es- 
tablishing his 
claim to originat- 


r s 
f HE first books were printed on one side only of each 
page by impressing a hand-carved wood-block message 
upon the paper. Laurens Coster’s idea for movable type gave 









ing this great step 
in printing proved 
to be no picnic 
for Coster, 


the art of the woodcutter wider scope in adding marginal decora- 
tion and illustrative initials to the printed page. Thus, hand art 
and mechanical art joined forces to develop book beauty and 
production economy. 


In Modern Book Proc- 
essing Co-ordination 


DAVELD BINDERS BOARD 


In moving the book along the assembly line of mass production, the cover base, by slightest 
variance, can jam the case making schedule and knock whole chunks off the job-figured 
profit. The precision methods that make Davey Board density, baked hardness, and sur- 


face glaze standardly unvarying, add it as a production speeding factor invaluable to the 








binder’s co-ordinating program. 
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BMI discusses safety equipment 


(Continued from page 29) 


record of each department is shown as a giant plane 
flying steady on the beam when the record is good, and 
dipping when it isn’t. 


sound films shown 


MONTHLY MEETINGS of the committee are held at which 
sound films and talks by the city’s fire chief, are 
featured. All accidents are investigated—‘it just hap- 
pened” is not enough for Conkey safety people, Dubs 
emphasized—for the cause must be known so that it 
may be corrected. 

As for specific recommendations, Dubs cited as ex- 
amples of the program that all knives are bolted to the 
protective boards in transport, and when honing is done 
on the machine a special guard is provided to protect 
employees. 

In conclusion, the speaker cited the following table of 
accident rates, to demonstrate the effectiveness of the 
program (See Bs BP, September, p. 23, for further de- 
tails of Conkey’s program): 


Total Lost time 

Year accidents accidents Days lost Freq. rate 
1940 18 14 168 12.6 
194] 82 11 867 8.6 
1942 32 10 260 6.7 
1943 A7 9 160 5.3 
1944 

(1st 6 mo.) 21 2 121 2.2 


As a final observation, Dubs pointed out the average 
annual cost of the program was $2000, which, he de- 
clared, the firm was convinced was more than saved in 
the same period by the results. 

To the diligence of the Safety Committee, and the 
Safety Director, Miss Lillian Stemp, in their perform- 
ance of their duties, he attributed much of the program’s 
success. 


Colonial tackles the job 


Wuen, «nN 1942, Colonial Press employees reported 131 
accidents to doctors, the plant then and there set up an 
intensive safety program, Smith declared. He, too, read 
a table to show the effectiveness of the effort: 


Year No. of accidents Lost time Acc. Freq. rate 
1942 131 22 

1943 50 16 15.4 
1944 24 7 7.0 


The severity rate, he pointed out as a further indica- 
tion of the operation of the program, slid from 4.6 to 
.06. 

The organization of the Colonial Press committee re- 
sembles that of Conkey with the exception that employ- 
ees serve only four months each on the committee. Smith 
continued with a mention of how the plant newspaper, 
the “Bookbuilder,” was utilized in the program, with a 
safety story and a series of safety hints in each issue. 
He displayed his insurance company’s blueprint of the 
plant, which, together with the company’s inspection 
service, is employed to keep danger spots under control. 

All such spots on stairways and walls, are to be 
striped in white and black and danger points on ma- 
chines painted red, in accordance with the DuPont 
company’s suggestion of a bright red or yellow as a 
sign of warning, he added. 
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In opening the discussion period, Bert Wolff sug- 
gested that all members interchange through the medium 
of the BMI bulletin, the information developed by their 
respective safety committees. He cited the fact that his 
plant (its safety program was described in full in Bs BP, 
June °43) still averaged about one accident a month on 
Smyth No. 12 sewers, the girls catching the index finger 
on the pusher in feeding the signature. It was pointed 
out that Smyth recommends feeding from the lower edge 
of the signature to avoid this type of accident. 


Further discussion on the subject revealed a consider- 
able number of accidents with lift trucks, especially 
those purchased second-hand during the war period, the 
only type available. Worn parts were blamed for a 
number of cases in which the operator was hit in the 
chin by the handles flipping up in failure to engage the 
lifting mechanism. 

All agreed that it was important to find the causes 
of accidents, not to content themselves with merely re- 
cording the facts. In closing, it was suggested that 
stirrup guards be placed upon all types of treadle 
operated machines. 


THE PAPER SITUATION 


| QUESTIONS FROM 
not a few members concerning future paper supplies, 
Harry F. West, Chief, Book Section, Printing & Pub- 
lishing Branch, WPB, gave a forthright report on the 
entire subject, and in the*discussion period, dealt with 
topics close to the manufacturers’ hearts, such as the 
disposition of obsolete sheets and borrowing from °45 
quotas. 

West, as usual, was the target of self-invited ques- 
tions, to which, for the most part, he directed immediate 
and conclusive answers. Queried concerning the intro- 
duction of Swedish pulp in the market, he admitted that 
while Britain would get a substantial share—a_ point 
which seemed to draw the objections of several members 
—actually lend-lease allottments from this country 
would be lessened accordingly, thereby freeing more 
pulp for domestic consumption. 


obsolete sheets 


TACKLING THE suBJECT of obsolete sheets, West re- 
marked that for some time he had had an obsolete sheet 
order on his desk, but had refrained from issuing it, 
since his advisory committee opposed it. He declared 
his own objection to it was that it was confiscatory, and 
that if it ever had been promulgated, it should have 
been much earlier in the life of the paper shortage. An 
alternative suggestion was made that the manufacturers 
supply their customers with lists of old sheets on hand, 
for the publishers’ decision as to destruction or retention. 
(Members later pointed out that many were already do- 
ing this with varying results). Subsequently the BMI 
went upon record favoring the WPB’s issuance of an 
order compelling the disposal of all printed, flat, folded, 
gathered or sewed sheets inactive for at least four years, 


West then launched out on the much-debated question 
of publishers’ borrowing from 1945 quotas, a topic which 
had caused considerable discussion at the BMI’s spring 
meeting (see BsBP, May). He declared that he was 
unalterably opposed to borrowing, for despite the pub- 
lishers’ intentions, such procedure only decreased the 
amount of paper on hand in the market, thereby up- 

(Please turn to page 57) 
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GLUE ON THE HOOF 






Yes, Flexible Bockbinding Glue starts right here —‘‘out 









FOR SPEED AND STRENGTH 
You Need 
Swift's MORFLEX 984 
Flexible Glue 


in your forwarding machines 


on the range.” p 


The three most important materials used in making 
flexible glue are Hide Glue, Bone Glue, and Glycerin. 


All three are produced from food animals; all three 
It’s a different kind of flexible glue 
with setting speed and adhesive 
strength that puts it in a class by 
itself. 
























originate, directly or indirectly, in the packing industry. 









For 50 years Swift & Company has been making the 


Hot weather has little effect on it; 
just use a little less water; otherwise, 
no change. Full production every 
day in the year. 

Flexibility and body — just right 
for the ideal book. 

Send for a trial carton at the barrel 
price of 24 cents a pound (slightly 
higher in the South and West. Canada, 
24 cents U. S. funds f. o. b. border). 


base materials —and has been supplying the bookbind- 
ing industry. 
Thus, flexible glue for bookbinding is a natural prod- 






uct of Swift & Company. We are the original source of the 
raw materials; we have the “know how” gained from half 


a century of working with bookbinders all over the country. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 93, ILLINOIS 
Factories: Harrison, N. J. - Chicago, Ill. - St. Joseph, Mo. 
San Francisco, Calif. - Omaha, Nebr. 
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i ANNOUNCEMENT BOOKS ~ 

lF THEE WERE A SYs- 
tem of “success ratings” for bookvertis- 
ing uses, announcement books would cer 
tainly rate A-l, if not higher. Book- 
vertising to announce a new building, a 
new product, a new service, is one of the 
surest methods of acquiring public rec- 
ognition of the newcomer. 

The inauguration of any new addition 
or departure from routine practice is 
always an event attended with not a lit- 
tle anxiety, a condition which can be 
largely relieved by the production of a 
well-thought-out bookvertisement, which 
thoroughly explains the new service or 
product, and lends to it, the cloak of 
permanence and reliability afforded by 
the book’s hard covers. 

The postwar period is perhaps one of 
the most ideal situations for the book- 
vertising-minded printer and binder to 
do some attractive business in bookver- 
tisements describing new products and 
services. Right now is the time to check 
up on the postwar plans of your neigh- 
borhood’s department stores, banks, re- 
sorts, manufacturers, retailers, hotels, 
etc. Like the children in Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol, visions of sugar plums in the 
form of new outlets for business, new 
markets, are dancing in their heads. Now 
is the time to sell them bookvertising to 
introduce those newcomers to the buying 
public. The Bookvertising manual (pub- 
lished by Saybrook House, $5) is chock- 
full of ideas upon this and other types 
of bookvertising, with sparkling demon- 
strations of how other firms have suc- 
ceeded. 

Under the heading of new buildings, 
for example, might be classified the story 
of the Aeolian Co.’s announcement of 





the completion of Aeolian Hall. The 
firm produced a 48-page period-type 
book to celebrate the occasion, and won 
the plaudits of music-lovers the world 
over in return. The whole story is in the 
manual. 

To turn to something less classical, let 
us say that a bowling alley proprietor 
in your city plans to install a new, mod 
ern 16- to 24-alley set-up in a new 
building. Here is a glorious opportunity 
to sell him an attractive book—or book- 
let—replete with pencil sketches, wash, 
or line drawings, of the proposed build- 
ing showing its luxurious fittings, fine 
alleys, and comfortable dining facilities. 
Halitones of the management and per 
sonnel lend a personal touch too. 

‘lhe book might be issued either be- 
forehand or as a souvenir of the actual 
opening. A novel touch would be a die- 
cut cover in the shape of a bowling pin, 
or, if that is impracticable, certainly 
the ball and pin motif should be repre- 
sented in the cover stamps, and perhaps 
used for spot decorations on some of the 
pages. 


new merchandise 


Ir AN IMPORTANT MANUFACTURER in your 
city should be planning to launch a new 
line, such as Aberle, Inc., makers of 
women’s hosiery, did some years ago, 
bookvertising is the way to introduce it 
to thousands of retailers. The Aberle 
Ballet Book—fully described in the 
Bookvertising manual—is a bookvertising 
classic. This book, which was actually 
placed in the collection of the Museum 
of Modern Art, by clever adaptation of 
the ballet theme to actual samples of 
hosiery shades and materials, won a 


highly favorable reception for its spon- 
sor’s product : 

Even changing window displays can 
be utilized. Marcus & Co., N.Y.C., issued 
a series of five books on various types 
of precious stones, each announcing a 
special display in their store and relat- 
ing little known facts about such gems 
as pearls, rubies, etc. Over 7500 copies 
were produced at a cost of 50c, soon 
absorbed in increased sales. 

“Vinylite” used bookvertising to in- 
troduce and demonstrate its plastic 
sheets and sheeting, as shown by the 
booklet in the illustration. The National 
Process Co. also used bookvertising to 
introduce their Duotone process, the 
book shown being a successor to an 
earlier book. 

How the famous Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, went about publicizing the opening 
of its $35,000,000 new building almost 
20 years ago is still a hardy perennial 
among the best known bookvertisements. 
Its full story is told in the manual. This 
book, incidentally, is one of the “big 
runs” in bookvertising, 50,000 copies cost- 
ing almost $1 each being ordered. 


sales task 
SELLING THIS TyPE of bookvertising will 
involve a considerable amount of leg- 
and-letter-work, checking with business 
possibilities in and out of your area on 
their post-war plans. A few tips may be 
derived from newspapers and advertis- 
ing magazines, or in what trade papers 
of other industries may be found in your 
library, but the majority will come only 
from hard digging among hundreds of 
likely prospects. 

Good luck, and we hope we’ll be re- 
viewing one from you soon! 


Photo by Criterion 














































Littl, eee ie th Field of Sports 


October... HUNTING Developed from the need for meat-food, Hunting originated prob- 
ably in two distinct forms; use of elephants to help exterminate tigers in Asia, and the use of 
falcons in pursuit of smaller game. Falconry became popular with the ez arly Saracens, and within 
a hundred years or so spread to almost all the feudal sections of Europe. To-day’s hunt, under 


wise Game Laws is becoming increasingly popular, and assumes major proportions as the summer 
ends. 
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Hunting for the best possible board for stability and permanence of book bindings 
resolves itself into one obvious source ;—Binders Board, Fandango Binders Board 


has long been known for the qualities that provide the sturdy, dependable, dense 


qualities that make better bindings. 
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FANDANGO MILLS 





BINDERS 


MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY BOARD 


e “Makers of Quality Binders Board for More Than 100 Years!”’ 
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Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland, manufacturers of 
graphic arts machinery, and the Chas. W. Stevens Co., Chicago, 
dealers in bindery equipment, jointly announce the purchase 
of the latter by HSP. R. V. Mrrcue tt, president, Potter Co., 
conducted the negotiations with Cuarites N. Stevens, founder 
and president of his company, and Mrs. N. C. Benson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Stevens, who is 75 years of age and has retired from active 
service, handled the sales of Seybold equipment in middle 
western states for 44 years. For 21 years, he was branch 
manager for Seybold, and since 1921 had been head of the 
Seybold Co., which has held the Seybold franchise. Since it 
was established in 1921, the Stevens Co. has been located in 
the Rand, McNally Building, Chicago. 

Personnel of the Stevens Co. will be retained by the Harris- 
Seybold management. The office staff will be under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Benson. The service organization and H. Perer- 
son, mechanical superintendent—who has been with Stevens 
for 35 years—will continue under the 
new management. The sales force will 
also remain with the new management. 

Gien B. Baser, assistant sales mana- 
ger, will be transferred from the execu- 
tive offices, in Cleveland, to manage the 
Seybold operations. Mr. Baber has been 
with Seybold over 20 years and has had 
broad experience covering all phases of 
the company’s sales and service opera- 
tions. He has travelled extensively 
throughout the U. S. and Canada and is 
fully conversant with Seybold products. 

Purchase of Stevens is the third 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company move 
within recent weeks in furtherance of the 
plans of the company for postwar operations in this country 
and in export. 

Establishment of the company’s used machinery division in 
Chicago was a previous move in the expansion program. This 
division is under the management of Ren R. Perry, who has 
been connected with Harris for many years. It provides 


facilities for the reconditioning and sales of used graphic arts 
machinery. 


Glen B. Baber 


+ + + 


“Few concern® in the bookbinding supply field were as 
vulnerable at the time of Pearl Harbor as Latex Fiber In- 
dustries,’ Arten F. Owen, general manager of the company, 
told us while he was in N.Y.C. the other day. 

“For over 10 years we had been manufacturing an artificial 
leather base known as Lexide which, after coating and em- 
bossing by the leading pyroxylin coaters, became a cover stock 
for Bibles, catalogs, sales manuals and other important and in- 
teresting classes of books.” 

“When our supply of natural latex was cut off, which was 
the binder used for the fibers,” Al continued, “we turned to 
dispersions of reclaimed rubber and synthetic resins. This 
substitute product managed to fill the void, but we are now in 
a position to offer our new product which is bonded with syn- 
thetic rubber. All tests show that it is superior to our pre- 
war Lexide and is especially outstanding in ply adhesion, edge 
tear and flexibility. The heavy weights are suitable for cut 
flush jobs; lighter weights for casebound and turned-edge 
work.” Well, that’s interesting news for the bookbinding 
industry. Incidentally, if you are interested in samples, and 
the story of Lexide, drop Al a line at Beaver Falls, N. Y. 
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Al Owen started his business career 
at the U. S. Rubber Co. general labora- 
tories in 1919, following his Army dis- 
charge. About 1924 he was assigned the 
problem of utilizing latex and fiber 
produced by the beater process.” This 
resulted in a semi-commercial plant at 
N. Bergen, N. J. for, midsoling material 
for shoes and was followed by a large- 
scale plant at the Mechanical Rubber 
Co., Cleveland. After starting the latter 
operating, Al returned to the U.S.R.C. 
laboratories and assisted in the devel- 
opment of a patent structure under 
which their products are produced. 

“From 1927 on, we manufactured Lexide in such outside 
paper mills as the John A. Manning Paper Co. and the West 
Jersey Paper Co.,” Al reminisced, telling for the first time the 
story of Lexide to any graphic arts trade paper scribe. “In 
1929 we leased a mill at Rock City Falls, N. Y., where, in 
addition to Lexide, we made an innersole stock. The Cleveland 
unit continued manufacturing midsoling. In 1932 the U. S. 
Rubber Co. and The J. P. Lewis Co. in Beaver Falls formed 
the Latex Fiber Industries and consolidated all operations 
there.” 


Al Owen 


Lexide’s war efforts have been devoted to stock for instruc- 
tion manuals, automatic division gadgets, and at present, an 
earial delivery container for the Army Air Forces. The im- 
portant news for binders is that Lexide days are here again, 
and that synthetic rubber actually has improved the product. 


+ + + 


Wire-O Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is offering Mult-O 
metals to the trade through the Wire-O Binding Co., 200 Hud- 
son St., N.Y.C. This policy applies at present only to that 
local area, but the policy is expected to become rather general 
throughout the country. 

As of October 1, 1944, the business, formerly operated by 
the Trussell Mfg. Co. has been divided into two divisions. The 
Trussell Mfg. Co. will handle that line of merchandise iden- 
tified with loose-leaf, whereas the Wire-O Corp. will handle 
Mult-O, Wire-O, Cushion-Edge and allied products. “We 
expect that the new arrangement will enable both lines to 
progress and expand far beyond anything before possible,” 
Arthur F. Brook, Wire-O Corp. vice-president, informed BaBP. 

The Trussell Mfg. Co. will hereafter be controlled by the 
McMillan Book Co. of Syracuse, N. Y.,but will continue its 
operation in Poughkeepsie. The Wire-O Corp. is simply a 
continuation of the old Trussell Mfg. Co. and retains its 
present officers: C. M. Congar, as president, and Arthur F. 
Brook as vice-president, secretary and treasuses. 


* * * 


A good mailing list is one of the most important business 
assets a bookbinder can have. He will be repaid many times 
over for the time and effort he puts into building up such a 
list and keeping it alive. 

So states “Profit Tips,” published monthly by Swing-O- 
Ring, Inc., 314 Dean. St., Brooklyn, N. Y., licensors for the 
Swing-O-Ring loose-leaf mechanical binding process. 

But let’s assume that the binder is progressive, but lacks a 
mailing piece to send out at regular intervals to his customers 
and prospective customers. What to do? Here’s where Ep. 
Harnzs, Swing-O-Ring’s sales manager, swings intg;action 
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_ __ The Printing Press 
__Crealed a whole new 



















He who first shortened the labour of copyists 





by device of Movable Types was disbanding 











hired armies, and cashiering most Kings and 











Senates, and creating a whole new democratic 








world: he had invented the art of printing 





—THOMAS CARLYLE 











7ES, the art of printing 
helped immeasurably in 
“creating a whole new demo- 
cratic world.” That art is 
fighting to maintain democ- 
racy because free peoples are 
informed peoples, Today, as 
in centuries past, the print- 
ing press is the principal 
medium of disseminating in- 
formation. So guard your 
printing presses well until 
the battle for freedom is 


won, 


































































































Chandler & Price facilities 
are devoted to the production 
of materiel for war and to 
the manufacture of printing 
machinery only upon govern- 
ment approval, but our serv- 
ice and parts departments 
will spare no effort to help 
you keep your C & P presses 
and cutters in operation. 






























To insure maximum service 
from Chandler & Price equip- 
ment: 





Operate it carefully. Avoid care- 
less handling. 






2. Keep machines clean. 


- Lubricate often with clean lubri- 
cants. 












4. Inspect working parts daily for 
proper adjustment, for loose 
connections. and for correct op- 
eration. 












“i 


- Repair or replace worn part« 
promptly. 


6. Anticipate your need for repairs 
or parts to avoid costly delays. 


7. Feel free to consult us for advice 
and suggestions on how to get 
the most out of your equipment. 










just like the hero in “Way Down East.” Haines provides the 
Swing-O-Ring licensee every month with a new mailing piece, 
Sans expense, except for the postage to send out the mailing 
and the cost of imprinting the pieces, which very likely he can 
do in his own shop. 

The entire plan of the campaign, with other pertinent sales 
suggestions, is described at length in “Profit Tips.” Although 
the distribution of this breezy and non-stereotyped house 
organ, as a rule, is confined to the Swing-O-Ring licensee 
fraternity, we daresay that if a binder writes to Ed Haines, 
mentioning this colyum, he will receive a copy. 


+ 4 + 


Here’s some interesting mechanical binding news. ‘The 
Flex-O-Coil Products Co., 847 W. Washington Blvd., Los 
Angeles 15, Calif., informs us that they have taken over the 
production of Flex-O-Coil Binding units. “We are accepting 
orders for delivery in 60 to 90 days,’ W. E. Epwarps, the 
manager adds. Edwards is especially interested in the catalog 
field, maintaining that Flex-O-Coil is particularly adapted 
for catalog work. 

Until the new arrangement, Flex-O-Coil Binding units were 
manufactured by the Shakespeare Products Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., which has been unable to continue because of war 
contracts. 





4 + + 


Gerorce R. Ketter, the Washington, D. C., bookbinding and 
graphic arts equipment and supply man, was in N.Y.C. last 
month to attend the war conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Photo-Lithographers. He dropped into Steck’s sanctum 
at BeBP for some shop talk before the conference opened. 

Although right now Keller is covering quite a slice of terri- 
tory from his Washington headquarters, he is planning on 
expanding his business considerably when peace comes. “How 
about some biographical data for ‘Touring’?” we asked. 
Lighting a cigar and looking backward for a moment, our 
guest obliged as follows: 

“Well, I was born in Detroit, and started on May 1, 1909 
with the Ockford Printing Co., commercial and advertising 
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printers there, after graduaung from Central High School. I 
served as secretary for 23 years, or until 1932.” 

Keller’s supply career began when he became manager of 
the ATF Detroit office. After serving as vice-president of 
the Wilson H, Lee Co., Orange, Conn., and as manager of the 
ATF Washington office, he hung out his own shingle in March 
1940. Hence, 1945 will be his fifth year in business. Keller 
is a former president of the UTA (1929) and also served as 
UTA treasurer for a term. 

He is an ex-prexy of the Typothetae Franklin Association 
of Detroit, and now is a member of the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Washington. 


+ + s 


Cuartieé Fioop dropped in to see us the other day, and 
we persuaded him to let us inform all and sundry of his many 
friends, that he is now back with Gane Bros. & Lane of 
N. Y., and will soon be around on the job. Flood rejoined 
Gane when the WMC relaxed its regulations for ex-servicemen 
resuming other than war-essential jobs. 


+ + + 


Frep A. Biocker, who does business under the name of the 
Fab Mfg. Co. (deduction tells us that “Fab” comes from his 
initials) was another recent “Touring” sanctum visitor. Blocker 
informs us that his plant at 31 S. Main St., Port Chester, N. Y. 
originally established for the manufacture of picture frames, 
is now in a position to supply hand-made cases, especially 
covers for juvenile books, to the bookbinding trade. Friends 
of Ep Kaxraza, who for years was associated with his father, 
the late Morris Kalaba, noted N.Y.C. extra binder, will be 
interested to learn that Ed is with the Fab Mfg. Co. 


” . + 


Interesting variations of the pie-chart technique in annual 
report statistics are to be found in both the American Type 
Founders and Harris-Seybold-Potter annual reports. 

The ATF report, aimed specifically at its employees, is pre- 
sented in the form of an informal interview between President 
T. R. Jones and Dan Keenan, veteran employee, with Jones 


explaining how each dollar of ATF’s sales of all products, in- 
cluding war goods, in the year ending March 3l—a tidy sum 
of $38,599,541.96—-was divided among wages, materials, and 
other operating expenses. 

The HSP report is more formal in treatment, but is well 
illustrated with sketches of the company’s war products, em- 
ployees at work, typical normal equipment items, and is offered 
by the company as typical of the annual reports which may 
be produced in color offset. Harris reports a net sale of 
$7,153,532.09 in the vear ending June 30. 

ATF is likewise interested in its employees’ plans for post- 
war, for, like many another firm, its force has mushroomed 
considerably. A message from President Jones inquires into 
the employee’s plans, his skills, hobbies, to see how they fit 
into the company’s own plans for postwar. 


. . + 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Co., held August 31, Joserpn F. Costre.to, 
Monotype chief engineer, was elected executive vice-president 
to succeed T. Frank Morcan, who recently resigned. At the 
same meeting JoHN A. MvitarkKey was appointed sales 
manager of the company. 

Costello joined the Monotype engineering department in 
1931 as an assistant to Mauritz C. In- 
dahl, then chief engineer. Shortly after 
Indahl died in 1941, Costello was ap- 
pointed chief engineer and has served in 
that capacity ever since. 

Mullarkey was first employed in the 
purchasing department in 1910. He was 
afterward transferred to the sales de- 
partment and was connected with the 
New England district sales office in 
Boston in 1923, being later transferred 
to to Philadelphia, where he eventually 
became assistant to the general sales 


if 


manager. J. F. Costello 
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Wherever books are bound you'll see more 
books bound by Tauber-Tube. There’s a 
reason for this. Low cost, durability and 
colorful beauty—you get all these when you 
pick Tauber-Tube for that binding job. The 
eight distinctive styles shown here provide 
the answer to any binding problem, for 
there’s always at least one style that’s just 
right. 


Write for information how you can become 
a Tauber-Tube Binding licensee. Territories 
still open. Free License—Free Dummies— 
Free Samples. 


TAUBER-TUBE BINDING 
204 Hudson Street 
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There’s one for YOU! 
BRADNER’S 


Leatherette 


HANDY SAMPLE BOOK 
Easy-to-use volume 


setting forth the handsome patterns of 


* KIVAR 

* TRANSITONE 
* BRIGHTWOOD 
* DUOTONE 

* MARCO 


EASIER TO OBTAIN NOW 


Beautiful, colorful, skillfully-patterned, papers—all 
:ade expressly for the purpose of replacing leather, 
imitation leather, cloth and other materials. Pre- 
sented in an auspicious array of colors answering 
the widest possible range of needs. So desirable, 
yet so practical that you cannot pass them by. 


With this Leatherette sample book at 
your elbow you will be well fortified to 
tell the sales story. Write or wire to- 
day for your personal book. 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
333 S. Desplaines St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Send volume of Leatherette Samples | 


FREE OF CHARGE to: 
NAME 


FIRM 


ADDRESS _ city 
Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead 
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BMI research program 


Diao THE RESIGNATION 


| of your research associate at the Government Printing 


Office in February 1944, the Honorable A. E. Giegen- 
gack, Public Printer of the United States, tendered the 
assistance of that office towards a continuation of the 
cooperative research program with the Book Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, Inc. This offer of assistance was ac- 
cepted as a result of a conference between the Public 
Printer and the General Counsel of the Institute. 

[Here followed the text of Mr. Tiffany’s announce- 
ment last March that the GPO’s Division of Tests and 
Technical Control, under the supervision of M. S. Kan- 


| trowitz, would continue to provide research service and 
reports as before; that Mr. Blaylock was to assist in 





such tests, and be available from time to time for con- 
ference at members’ plants, although all reports were 
to be signed by Mr. Kantrowitz. 

The announcement also expressed the hope that all 
graphic arts equipment and supplies would eventually 
be tested at the GPO, before they were offered to the 
trade, and reports made available to prospective pur- 
chasers. | 





From an address at the annual meeting of the Book Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, Inc., Hershey, Pa., September 25-27, 1944. 
Prepared by Morris S. Kantrowitz, Technical Director, and 
Frederick R. Blaylock, Associate Chemist, U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 


HERE’S OUR 


Come Mey tee 


IN PLANNING 
FOR THE 
FUTURE 


*% What we need around this shop and what 
we'll need more than ever when the war's won 
is a metal base that’s machined to close toler- 
ances for precision printing ...a base that we 
can use whether we're printing from electro- 
types, stereotypes or metal-backed rubber plates 

..a base that's strong and durable enough to 
give us dependable service for years. I've 
looked ‘em all over, and our best bet’s the 
Sterling Toggle Hook and Semi-Steel Base 
System. Maybe we can't get a Sterling Toggle 
System now, but let's find out more about it 
teday by getting in touch with 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 






436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE « CINCINNATI, OHIO 
23 EAST 26th STREE e NEW YORK CITY 
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g tion of the progress reports which you have received growth is slow, but at higher temperatures it is more 
- from year to year covering developments under the re- rapid, and all types require an abundance of water or 
e search associate program. moisture. Hence, moderate heat and high humidity pro- 
e During the past year, several requests for tests of mote their growth. 
.- materials were made by members of the Institute, the Numerous publications have dealt with making fabrics 
.- number of samples submitted being less than usual. In resistant to mildew and with various chemical repellents. 
ic addition, there were numerous requests for assistance However, the problem of making books and book covers 
and for information concerning various technical prob- resistant to mildew after the books have been manufac- 
2 lems of interest to your members. tured is more difficult. Most mildew-preventative pro- 
id cedures depend upon the impregnation of fabrics with 
n- alidew on stored books chemicals by immersion in different solutions. Some of 
id the most effective mildew-preventative agents possess 
in ONE MEMBER OF THE INsTITUTE inquired concerning properties which limit their usefulness. For example, 
n- mildew or mold and means of preventing its formation some are poisonous, some have disagreeable and offen- 
re on books located in a cellar. At certain seasons of the sive odors, while others may cause skin irritation and 
year, especially during the summer months, the condi- dermatitis. 
i tion is particularly aggravated. It was noticed, in at- 
ly tempting to overcome the difficulty, that small dishes washing found unsatisfactory 
he containing calcium chloride placed in the bookeases WasHING OF BOOK COVERS with mildew-preventative com- 
r- proved helpful. pounds would not be entirely satisfactory or practical, ’ 
Mildew is a term popularly used to designate a va-_ since the starch-filled fabrics would tend to crack under 
riety of minute organisms, all of which have certain this treatment, while the pyroxylin-treated fabrics, be- 
u- characteristics in common. They propagate by means of ing water resistant, would not retain a sufficient amount 
44, spores which are generally present in the air; they are of the compound to become mildew resistant. ; 
nd able to remain dormant for indefinite periods of time There are on the market various devices for removing 
ant ' 
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unhampered by war 





This report, therefore, may be considered a continua- 


until conditions for their growth become satisfactory. 
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STEP axo THUMB INDEXING 


Service to the Trade 


A PLANT DEVOTED ENTIRELY 
TO ALL TYPES OF INDEXING 


FINCK PRINTING SERVICE 


60 GRAND ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


GPO’s cooperation extended in study of mildew, 


carbon papers and Gallay gluing process 





At temperatures of 40° Fahrenheit or less, their rate of 


moisture from the air. Most of these devices use pow- 
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IT HAS been our privilege to 
continue to supply our regular 
customers with Quality Stamping 
Products during the difficult War 


Years. 


We have also served the 
greater part of the Aviation In- 
dustry with two new and vital 


items. 


Ships—Tanks—and Planes use 
thousands of pieces machined by 


All Purpose Gold Corporation. 






We trust that the “Friendship 
Calls” of All Purpose representa- 
tives will soon be possible with 


& 
ALL PURPOSE 
GOLD CORPORATION 


Main Office & Factory 


320 Bridge Street, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 





Chicago Office Boston Office 
189 North Wacker 8 Rosseter Street 
Drive Dorchester, Mass. 






















space. 


carbon papers 


ANOTHER INQUIRY dealt with carbon papers. Informa- 
tion concerning carbon-paper inks and the waxes used 
in their manufacture was desired. The inquiry also 
indicated an interest in hot-wax spot carbon inks, their 


formulas, et cetera. 


Formerly, carbon papers, especially those used in man- 
ifold books, were coated with lampblack or carbon black, 
wax, and oil in varying proportions. These smudged 
readily and were greasy to the touch. Present-day car- 
bons, especially those used on typewriters and for dupli- 
cating pen writing, are made by coating paper of special 
texture with pigment and a medium. The most generally 
used coloring ingredient is carbon black, but organic 
lakes, red, blue and green in color, and Prussian Blue 
may be substituted when desired. The medium is com- 
posed of a mixture of various waxes and oils, the com- 
position being varied for the purpose of securing the 


required melting point and the desired consistency. 


Formulas for carbon-paper inks vary widely depend- 
ing upon the end use of the paper. Pencil carbons, for 
example, must be softer than carbons used for machine 
work. It.is necessary that the proportions of different 
waxes used in a formula be properly balanced in order 


to secure the desired results. 


Hot-wax spot carbon inks are one phase of carbon- 
paper inks. Since they are transferred by printing 


dered or lump calcium chloride for absorbing the mois- 
ture. When used in sufficient quantities, they are very 
effective. The number of units required in a room de- 
pends upon the cubic foot area, since each device is of 
limited capacity, generally for 600 to 800 cubic feet of 












It’s available... 


CHAMELEON LEATHERETTE, a favored 
cover material for millions of hooks, is still 


available. CHAMELEON LEATHERETTE is 
















Economical 
Water-resistant 

Easily available in sheets or rolls 
Durable 


Doesn’t crack in the joints 









Runs well on high production machines 


Offers Unusual effects with hot die- 
stamping 






® Retains color and depth of pigment or 
leaf stamping 








@ Provides wide selection of colors and 
embossings. 








@ Prompt shipment 





Write today for complete samnle book show- 
ing the adaptability of this rich, leather-like 
cover paper to all types of books and cover 
designs, 


SPRINGFIELD 
COATED PAPER CORP. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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from a hot surface, the waxes used in them must blend 
properly in order to secure the desired melting point. 


Numerous patents have been issued covering inks for 
carbon paper, and published literature contains a variety 
of formulas for their use. 


Gallay process for gluing 


BECAUSE OF LIMITATIONS placed on the acquisition of 
animal glue by Order M-387 of the War Production 
Board, bookbinders began looking for substitute mate- 
rials which might be used advantageously in book-manu- 
facturing operations. It was only natural, therefore, 
that some should inquire concerning the possibility of 
adapting a newly developed process for the resin-bond- 
ing of wood to book-manufacturing procedure. 


The newly developed process for resin-bonding of 
wood is known as the Gallay process. It consists essen- 
tially of incorporating acetylene black into a water-re- 
sistant, synthetic resin adhesive for the purpose of mak- 
ing the resin electrically conductive. Three methods of 
applying the acetylene black exist. After preparation 
of the surface to be glued by any of the three methods, 
electrodes are placed within each edge of each glue line 
along the entire length of the whole assembly. 


The necessity of placing electrodes along each glue 
line makes the adaptation of this method to bookbinding 
processes disadvantageous. It would require placing 
electrodes between each cover and the attached end 
sheet of each book. The expense of applying and remov- 
ing the necessary electrodes from each book in a press 
would more than offset the expense of storage of books 


while drying under present conditions. (To be continued) 


Little Lessons in the Law 


pookbinders, like anyone else, are likely to be tagged with 
vouncing checks, errors in estimating, delinquent debtors, 
wmicn may prcve doubly expensive when they become the 
pasis of court actions. Typical cases, taken from the files of 
w»merican law libraries, with fictitious names substituted, will 
pe presented in these pages by BGBP from time to time. They 
should prove to be helpful in assisting binders to aveid being 
maneuvered into embarrassing predicaments or serious expense 
by lack of knowledge of the workings of the law. The first 
of the series appears herewith. 


1. The Adventure of the Disputed Check 
by Leslie Vellum . , 


A TOO SHIFTY CUSTOMER 


owed Folio Tome a bill of long standing, and there was 
an honest-to-goodness dispute as to the amount. 

“$77 is every cent I owe you,” the customer contended. 

“$103 is the correct amount, and I'll not take a cent 
less,” Tome maintained. 

Then the customer mailed Tome a check for $77. 

“TI am enclosing herewith my check for $77 in full for 
my account to date. Take it or return it,” the customer 
wrote. Tome endorsed the check, cashed it at the bank, 
and sued for the balance. 

“My check was tendered to you in full settlement,” 
the customer protested. 

“But I refused to accept it on that basis,’ Tome 
retorted. 

“Then, if that’s the case, you should have returned the 
check to me, or at least written me that you were not 
accepting it as full payment. Having accepted it and 
cashed it, you cannot claim that it was not in full pay- 
ment,” the customer’s lawyer argued, and the Court 
ruled in his favor in a case reported in 213 N.Y.S. 81. 





_ Streamlined for Speed and Accuracy 


Moe's every requirement for different sizes and classes of paging. Pro- 
duces 60 to 240 impressions per minute. Equipped with remoie control 
and variable speed motor pulley. Unequalled for reliability and uni- 
form impressions. So simple that operators become proficient quickly. 
McAdams originated paging and perfected this model through exclusive 
patents. Now im use in modern plants everywhere. Send for free Bul- 





letin #100. 


F Send for new 

packet of val- 
|  wable information. Specify 
Packet #110. 














PAGING 


MACHINES 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS Ince. nonwaix conn. USA. 


“AMERICA’S FOREMOST RULING AND 
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Make your “help wanted” 








METZ PAPER CO. 


— WAS A DAY WHEN A 


the 
simple statement of your needs in the help-wanted sec- fill 
Manufacturers of tion of your newspaper would bring a line of applicants any 
= waiting at your door when you arrived in the morning. em) 
“Quality Papers” Remember? He 
Today, more than a little extra thought is required to em) 
® obtain good help. But there are ways to do it. in | 

Now, instead of a simple statement of needs and a 
LEATHERETTE COVER PAPERS request for the job seeker to sell himself to you, you irs 
must sell the job to the prospective employee. The Ra 
FANCY PAPERS trick is to think, while preparing the ad, from the appli- ne’ 
cant’s viewpoint—rather than from your own—to con- bul 
ey Onna Creme sider what you have to offer, instead of what you may ad 
TRADE MARK PAPERS want. gr: 
Some result-getting phrases are, “overtime pay,” tio 
FLINT GLAZED, FRICTION GLAZED “permanent position,’ “rapid advancement,” “pleasant ha 
EMBOSSED, PRINT EMBOSSED surroundings,” “established firm,’ “post-war future,” res 

“you'll like this work,” “promotion assured.” But don’t 
DUPLEX, ENAMEL and GUMMED PAPERS let them be mere bait or election promises. is 
e The Becktold Co., St. Louis, emphasizes the fact that no 
their closing hour is 4:30. Many prospective employees thi 

MAIN OFFICE AND MILL: like this feature. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island Try using different openings. O. W. Bruehmann, el: 
Tel.: Perry 5802-5803 President of Banner Book Binding Co., St. Louis, finds fir 
that an ad starting: “TABLE WORK ...”’ pulls better ou 
METROPOLITAN OFFICE: than one ‘starting: “BINDERY GIRL .. .” or ps 
369 Mulberry Street, Newark 2, New Jersey ‘LIBRARY WORK... : 

” Tel. Market 2-0866 The help-wanted columns of your local paper are not ee 

y the only media you can use. Bruehmann has found that 
SE Canvas of present employees works successfully. Often al 





For Strength and Economy in Book Manufacture 


SIZES with feeders 


56 inch, 62 inch. 74 inch 


QUADRUPLE 
FOLDERS 





Indispensable in the Manufacture of Technical and 
School Books and Reference Works 


RANGE OF BOOK SIZES 
— Minimum 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Fifty-second Street at Media Philadelphia, Pa. 
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advertising effective! 






the employee will know of a friend or neighbor who can 
fill the job. Thus, you get the help you want without 
any advertising expense. And, as a rule, a high type of 
employee will have a high type of friend to recommend. 
He also has checked the records and contacted former 
employees who had left to get married and has succeeded 
in bringing back some for the duration. 


try the radio 


Rapio 1s coop if you want to employ a large number of 
new people. Ordinary radio time is usually expensive, 
but your local station may work out a way to run your 
ad in a spot announcement, on a group advertiser pro- 
gram, or something of that sort. You can contact a sta- 
tion to see what they have to offer. Some N. Y. firms 
have tried both the air waves and bus cards with good 
results. 

Anothe: inexpensive method, sometimes overlooked, 
is a sign in your window or at your entrance. It might 
not bring daily results but sooner or later it can catch 
the eye of just the person you seek. 

Display advertising in newspapers costs more than 
classified but it is seen by a lot more people. Many 
firms report good results from this method. Ads in 
out of town newspapers are often effective. Try the 
papers in your immediate territory. 

One firm reports having obtained some good employ- 
ees through watching the Situations Wanted column! 

Running more than one ad in an issue increases results 
and when you do this, arrange the starting word so that 
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SLADE, HIPP 


119 W. LAKE STREET 


Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Consolidated Binders Board 
Perfect ‘Roll: Leaf 

Calf Cowhide 
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Cie wah 


e Fancy Leathers 
e Sayles Bookcloth 
e Kendall Mill Supers 


WHITE, SON COMPANY, INC. 


ASS ATTANTIC AVE, 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Morocco 


by William McGregor 


one ad appears near the top of the column and the other 
near the bottom. 

Don’t overlook your trade journal. Users of both 
display and classified help wanted advertising in Boox- 
BINDING AND Book Propvuction have reported fine 
results. 

Your want ads must succeed in bringing not just help, 
but good help that can do the job and.stay with you. 
One man makes an effective test of the applicant’s will- 
ingness to work by inserting in his ad: “Apply to Mr. 
Jones at 7 A.M.” He finds that, while he gets fewer 
applicants, those who are willing to come in early are 
better workers and are really looking for a job and not 
just a soft berth. 

Banner Book Binding Co. closes at 4:15 to allow 
employees to get street cars and busses ahead of the rush 
hours. Bruehmann also will work out part-time hours 
for women who have children or other home duties. One 
woman works just two days a week and another works 
from 7:45 a.m. until 2 p.m. each day. By thus cooper- 
ating, he is able to get more help and reduce absenteeism 
and labor turnover. 

From all reports, it does not seem to be quite as diffi- 
cult to obtain help today as it was a year ago, but it still 
is a major problem. In the near future, we all hope, 
things will change to normal. But, while everything 
may not happen for the best, we at least can make the 
best of what happens and thus the things we learn. about 
effective “help-wanted” advertising now can assist us in 
the future to obtain the best help the most economically. 


Win ers 
Boca 


. - « Sole Distributors . . . 


Book Binding Materials 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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& MELOY, Inc. 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Aluminum Binding Posts 


Du Pont Fabrikoid and PX’ Cloth 
Kendall Mills Super 

Diamond Decorative Leaf. 
Buffing Sheep Skivers 


Our Stocks Are Constantly Maintained as Fully as Wartime Conditions. Permit 
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SOLVE 
STOCK PROBLEM 
WITH 
CAMACHINE 
aa 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3 
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Rosback 


Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Perforators, 
Snap-Out Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Vertical Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power 
and Foot-Power Punching Machines, Power and 
Foot-Power Lli-Pro Paper Drills, and Gang 
Stitchers. 


F. P. Rosback Company 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Rasback Pony Rotary 
Fastest perforator of any 
type—handles from ten to 
fourteen reams an 
hour—takes 
from two to 
ten sheets 
at each feed 
(depending on weight of 
stork)—does_ strike or 
continuous perforating— 
can be equipped for 
stamp _ perforating—cuts 
your perforating costs to 
much less than half— 
saves you on the average 
$1.50 an hour in labor 
cost for every hour you 
use it. Costs little, if any 
more, than other types of 
power perforators having 
far less capacity. 









Built in 24” 
28” and 30” sizes. 


Write fer 
complete dataile 





Nao Paulo 


— AND A GOOD BOOK 
or newspaper have long been synonymous in the minds 
of millions of Americans, and Brazil’s southern State 
of Sao Paulo seems to be out to keep them syn- 
nonymous. For generations one of the world’s greatest 
coffee growing and shipping regions, Sao Paulo is rap. 
idly becoming one of the hemisphere’s greatest printing 
and publishing centers as well. 

In the 15 years from 1926 to 1941, the area’s graphic 
arts industries progressed to the point where they now 
handle approximately 70 per cent of this country’s book 
production of 8,000,000 copies a year. From 26 editions 
totalling 172,500 copies in 1926, book production in Sao 
Paulo soared to 338 editions and 2,159,289 copies in 
1941. (For a story of one of the leading firms, Editorial 
Jackson de Ediciones Selectas, see BaBP, July 1941, 
p. 23. For typical working conditions and a forecast of 
the future, see BaBP, July 1942, p. 29). 

Handling this production are 15,000 specialized work- 
ers in almost 430 plants, including 368 typographical 
establishments, 33 lithograph shops and 26 stereotype 
shops. Most of these plants are equipped to handle any 
type of printing. 

Sao Paulo also boasts of 16 of Brazil’s 38 paper 
mills, and in 1941 produced 129,000 tons of high grade 
paper, almost 50 per cent of national production. 

Much of the credit for the dynamic growth of Sao 
Paulo's publishing industry can be given to Jose Mon- 
teiro Lobato, world-famous writer and journalist whose 


1844 HAS EVERYTHING FOR 1944 
MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 





After 100 years of ruling machine manufacture 


HICKOK 
presents 


THE ALL METAL SR-“L” 


equipped with 
AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDER 
AUTOMATIC TURN TABLE 
AUTOMATIC INK FEED 
AUTOMATIC DRYERS 


This machine rules in both directions on one side 
of the sheet with one feeding through the machine 
Speed is variable at the turn of a wrist from the 
slowest of 5 reams an hour to a maximum of 18 
reams if the pattern and paper permits. Made in 
three sizes: 


£1 SRL rules sheets up to 24 x 24 inches. 
£2 SRL rules sheets up to 28 x 28 inches. 
£4 SRL rules sheets up to 36 x 36 inches. 


Write for catalogue and details. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFC. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U. S. A. 
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hook center of Brazil 


works have been translated into 14 languages. Monteiro 
Lobato, a leader in Brazil’s fight against illiteracy, en- 
visioned mass production of inexpensive, easily-read 
books within the reach of all. 

In 1922 he opened his celebrated Establecimento 
Grafico in Sao Paulo, devoted almost exclusively to the 
printing of books. Bit by bit the efficient production 
methods of the new establishment and others like it 
brought the price of books steadily down. A new type, 
designed by Monteiro Lobato, made books more attrac- 
tive than ever to thousands of Brazilians discouraged 
by the traditional eye-wracking formats employed by 
many local publishers. The new type, known as the 
“formato paulistra,’ is still standard in Brazilian 
printshops. 


better distribution 


AGAIN, it was Monteiro Lobato who streamlined distri- 
bution of books in the republic. When he opened his 
plant in 1922, the book trade in Brazil was limited to 
some 100 bookshops in the larger cities. Monteiro 


Lobato and his associates went after mass distribution 
outlets with such energy that within a year they had 
doubled the number of bookshops. In the intervening 
years the ranks of bookshops have swelled to a point 
where even the remotest communities find best sellers 
on sale within a few days or weeks of publication. 

important publisher, 


Another Editora Nacional, 
















Au signs on the horizon indi- 
cate big times to come. Follow- 
ing Victory you’re going to wit- 
ness an incomparable era of op- ———— 


portunity. Be ready. Look ahead. —<— 


You'll be needing finer, faster, 
a 


more efficient equipment than 
ever before. @ BRACKETT will 
have it for you’... JOGGERS — 
TIPPERS — STRIPPERS and other 
cost-cutting BRACKETT machines 
--. new in speed, efficiency, pro- 
duction-ability . . . all set to set 
new dollar-making records for 
you. Plan these into your plans. 


BRACK 
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by Frank Cipolon 


founded in 1926 by Octalles Marcondes .Ferreira, | 
former associate of Monteiro Lobato, is responsible for F 
most 25 per cent of Sao Paulo’s book production, rough- 
ly 500,000 copies a year. 

Sao Paulo’s fame as a key publishing center has made 
it a mecca for publishers in other cities and-in neigh- 
boring American republics. Many of the most important 
publishers in Rio de Janeiro send their books to Sao 
Paulo for printing because of the superior workmanship 
of its craftsmen and low costs. 

The Sao Paulo book industry reached its maximum 
yroduction in 1936, when 396 editions, totaling 2,484,- 
238 books, were printed. Since then war restrictions on 
importation of machines, printing materials and manu- 
factured products have caused a slight decline in pro- 
duction, but the area continues to be one of the Amer- 
ica’s greatest sources of cultural development and en- 
lightenment. 


ne 


RUSSIA SEEKS EQUIPMENT ADS _ Russian trade 
journals are seeking advertising from British and American 
manufacturers of graphic arts equipment, among other heavy 
machine products, reports the British & Colonial Printer. Ac- 
cording to that publication, nearly 50 British firms have al- 
ready booked space in journals of one kind or another. 
Russia has one technical journal for every trade, the maga- 
zine continues, and the readers of them recommend what is 
required from abroad. Moscow then sends out a combined 
order. German firms were the principal pre-war advertisers. 





BOOKBINDING 
SUPPLIES 


DISTRIBUTORS OF: 


ALL-PURPOSE 
Book Cover Stamping Products 


COLUMBIA MILLS 
Book Cloth 


‘DU PONT FABRIKOID 
and PX Book Cloth 


KUPFER BROS. 
Papers 





913 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ADHESIVES for THE BOOKBINDING INDUSTRY for 58 years HARD, FLEXIBLE, and NON-WARP 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE. . 12 Commercial Wharf. . BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE . . 620 rag ome gah . » PHILADELPHIA © GLUES ® 





MIDWESTERN OFFICE .. . 54th Ave. & 18th St. .. . CHICAGO FOR ALL PURPOSES 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE . . 30 Sterling St........ SAN FRANCISCO THE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 


Executive Office: 110 East 42nd Street, New York City Basie Mfrs., Est. 1926 
THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. BRISTOL, PA. 














Thistle Brand |_ DUNN'S FLEXIBLE GLUES 
BOOKBINDING ADHESIVES e Standard of Quality for ears 


manufactured by 


ARVEY CORPORATION 1 | ones &- Some Copan | 


310 Communipaw Ave. Jersey City, N. J 











HART'S Flexible Glues 
are used by the 


NATION’S BEST—WHY NOT YOU? 
established 1876 


William €. Hart Co., Inc. 137 Greene St., N.Y.C. 12 


Branch Factory—Rochester, N. Y 










| A STAR ADHESIVE 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Descriptive Booklets 


BINGHAM BROS. CO. 


406 Pearl Street NEW YORK. N. Y. 






























— % CENTURY DEPENDABILITY 


HEATS GLUE JUST RIGHT = |_— Most commute GLUES, inthe 


A Black & Decker Electric Glue Pot quickly heats glue LINE OF TED STATES 


to correct working temperature of 150°; then keeps it | also 

there by thermostat contrcl. Holds 2 qts. See your B'ack 

& Decker Distributor, or write to: The Black & Decker SUPREME QUALITY FLEXIBLE GLUES 

I . -. 76¢ syl T 4, ; 

Mfe. Co 60 Pennsylvania Ave., Towson Md ll B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 


BLACK & DECKER $4950 


23-25 Green Street, N. Y. C. Phones: CAnal 6-1525-1530 
Electric Glue Pot. . = 
























FLEXIBLE ;sccinc CEMENT 
#1118 for small pads, slip sheet collating, etc. 
#4151 for general padding and bookbinding. 


THE POST WAR PADDING COMPOUND «+ NOW 
RANA BOND ADHESIVES COMPANY 
257 Wallabout St. Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


BURRAGE’S 
Flexible Glue 
and Padding Glue 


have maintained a reputation for high qual- 
ity for over 44 years. They’re still good. 


BURRAGE GLUE Co. 15 Vandewater St., N. Y. C. 





ry?) PLIATAB COLD PADDING GLUE 
ADHESIVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 










“ADHEBIYE fase: 


PAISLEY PRODUCTS 1NCORPORATEO 
630 W. 57th St., New York 19 © 1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16 


for bookbinding 
FLEXIBLE ANIMAL Pte ee ADHESIVES 
SYNTHETIC RESIN EMULSIONS—RUBBER EMULSIONS 
Liquip ANIMAL GLUE—DRY ANIMAL GLUE 


SWIFT & COMPANY « GLUE DEPT. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 


BESTICK Bindery Adhesives 


Flexible casing-in pastes 
Pyroxylin casing-in pastes 
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| ° . 
Carb-N-Set Penetrating Padding Glue 
The tried and proven ‘‘special adhesive’ used from 
Coast to Coast to sroup-pad one-time carbon-set forms. 
Binds the stub between the sheets. Ready to use. 























(Apply the same as padding.) Fiee time-saving binding 











and sales information with first order. Flexible Glues 
ve rene agiHSUUTiNG EROWEERMG SERVICE FO ose [| UNITED PASTE & GLUE CQ,” "seein s,m. ¥. 





TRICKS of the TRADE 


There‘s a lifetime of practical shop experience packed in the pages of this handy 50 page booklet, 
Single Copies ...25c Order your copy, today! 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE 3, N. Y.: 
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Bulletins from the WPB 


As Ba BP weEnT To PREss, OcTo- 
ber 1 had brought no really bad paper news to book 
publishers, other than the recommendation that a 15% 
curtailment in inventories be imposed, until such time 
as the paper shortage is relieved. This recommendation, 
made by the book industry advisory committee, sup- 
planted the possibility of a 10% additional cut, which 
had seemed impending. 

Faced with a substantial shortage of groundwood, 
book and fine papers in the last quarter of this year, 
estimated at between 50,000 and 60,000 tons, the mem- 
bers of the committee said their opinion was that book 
publishers would prefer to supplement their receipts of 
new paper by using paper already in inventory, rather 
than have WPB impose a further curtailment in con- 
sumption quotas. 

Amendments of the paper-use limitation orders to 
reduce inventories of book and magazine publishers and 
commercial printers are expected to result in a yield 
of approximately 60,000 tons in the fourth quarter, 
which should substantially relieve pressure on the paper 
mills, WPB officials said. When cessation of the war in 
Europe reduces military pulp demands, permitting 
relaxation of WPB limitation orders, or when pulpwood 
and paper become more available, WPB officials agreed 
to permit the rebuilding of inventories to 25 per cent 
of annual consumption quotas under the book order 
L-245, as presently permitted. 
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Members of the committee also recommended that 
all WPB paper limitation orders be amended to re- 
quire publishers of all types of reading matter and 
other consumers of paper to certify on each paper pur- 
chase order that the paper will be used in accordance 
with the provisions of the pertinent order. The present 
certification in the majority of paper limitation orders 
is a one-time certification only. It was the consensus of 
opinion that the filing of a certificate with each order 
would aid in securing compliance with all paper-use 
limitations and in tracing the use of paper from its pro- 
duction to its ultimate consumption. 

The balance of the WPB’s official announcement on 
the subject followed almost to a “t” the remarks of 
Harry F. West, Chief, Book Section, WPB Printing & 
Publishing Division, in his address before the Book 
Manufacturers Institute, two days earlier (See page 26). 


10 months to go 


AT THE PAPER INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETING, 
held still earlier, WPB officials warned that the general 
paper and board shortage would continue for as much 
as ten months after victory in Europe. 

Concerning the situation, Harold Boeschenstein, act- 
ing director of the Forest. Products Bureau, commented: 

“Pent-up commercial and industrial paper demands 
will be felt by manufacturers and consumers after 
Germany capitulates, or whenever WPB limitation 
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orders in other fields are lifted. In addition, there will 
be a very large domestic need growing out of recon- 
version and the re-introduction of many civilian products 
which are presently restricted. 

“Essential military and civilian paper requirements in 
liberated countries must also be met. Demands for pack- 
aging materials will be further augmented by the mili- 
tary program for transferral of material from European 
to the Asiatic theaters of war. A great deal of this 
must be repackaged. Britain has a similar military 
packaging problem and must rely upon North American 
sources for packaging supplies including paper. 

Pulpwood receipts, including imports, for August 
1944 totaled approximately 1,705,000 cords, the War 
Production Board said today. This level of total receipts 
at pulp mills is about 12 per cent above that of August 
1943 and about 11 per cent above August 1942. Al- 
though the upward trend in pulpwood receipts is being 
maintained, WPB officials pointed out that a regional 
analysis of receipts indicates pulpwood receipts are not 
sufficiently high to allow pulp mills to operate at the 
capacity necessary to meet the present and anticipated 
high level of demand for military and essential civilian 
items. 


new appointments 


Two NEW APPOINTMENTs and two resignations in the 
Paper Division of the War Production Board were an- 
nounced recently: 

Walter H. Wilcox was named Director of the Paper 
Division, effective September 16, 1944, by Boeschenstein. 
Wilcox succeeds Rex W. Hovey, who is returning to his 
company, the Oxford Paper Company of New York. 
although the latter will continue his association with the 
Paper Division as a Special Consultant. 

Wilcox has been with WPB since August 14, serving 
as Deputy Director. in charge of the Fine Paper 
Branch. He has an extensive experience in the paper 
industry, having been associated since 1930 with the 
S. D. Warren Company of Boston. He is now on leave 
of absence as assistant to the president of that company. 

James L. Madden, who has been in charge of the 
Pulpwood Branch of the Paper Division since Novem- 
ber, 1943, is returning to his company, the Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Company of Boston, Mass. Mr. Mad- 
den has consented to serve as consultant of the Pulp 
wood Branch. 

Mr. Madden’s position will be taken by Curtis Hutch- 
ins, who has had several years’ experience in the pulp- 
wood field. For the last several months he has been in 
charge of pulpwood production in the northeast section 
of the United States. Mr. Hutchins comes from the 

(Please turn to page 59) 
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Safety, paper, equipment studied 





(Continued from page 39) 


setting the balance so assiduously developed by the 
WPB’s limitation orders, particularly at a time when 
paper is in such critically short supply. 

Sidney Satenstein (American Book-Stratford Press) 
raised the question of ownership of the sheets that might 
be destroyed under an obsolete sheet order, contending 
that they represented manufacturers’ money. Then, 
turning to the question of borrowing again, he declared 
the prohibition of such action was in the end a hard- 
ship on the manufacturer, and suggested that the WPB 
allow publishers to use a small percentage of inventory, 
and charge it against their °45 quota. 


ban on borrowing 


WeEsT, REAFFIRMING HIS STAND, declared that a competi- 
tive balance must be retained and that such borrowing 
means both an unfair advantage to the borrower and a 
further depletion of today’s critical paper supply. To 
which Satenstein objected that the prohibition entailed a 
decrease in the amount of books available to the stores 
and to the public, aside from loss of work for the manu- 
facturer. West rejoined that this seemed to be carrying 
the argument to extreme length, pointing out that under 
conditions last year and this , the book selling business 
has boomed. 


A; for the manufacturer, he continued, if he could 


demonstrate hardship through the loss of irreplaceable 
employees, WPB might consider some form of individual 


- relief. 


Queried concerning allegations in the press that some 
publishers were evading quota restrictions by having 
their books produced in Canada, West explained that 
to do so, publishers must form Canadian corporations, 
and obtain the usual export permissions. If denied, they 
can’t have their books produced there. The speaker said 
in his opinion there was very little of this sort of thing. 

In the concluding portion of the discussion, Donald 
Brock (Brock & Rankin) described the action taken in 
Chicago, and John Ballou reported that he had circu- 
larized customers with very little help, but credited the 
plate order with being of considerable aid. 

Following the reports of F. R. Blaylock and Bert 
Wolff on research in the GPO and the BMI, respectively, 
and the resultant discussion, the members turned to 
the question of obsolete sheets again. It was the con- 
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sensus that the matter was one for each manufacturer to 
handle directly with his publisher customers. 


RESEARCH, SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


Tox DEBATE FOLLOWING 
Wolff's report on BMI research was short-lived. Alfred 
Cahen (Commercial Bookbinding Co.) encouraged in- 
vestigation of the possibility of binding books without 
sewing, and Satenstein advocated expansion of the re- 
search committee’s fields to including handling materials, 
methods, and management. It was agreed that the com- 
mittee would continue to collaborate in every way 
possible with the various Bookbinders’ Guilds in produc- 
tion problems, in which the latter have been particularly 
active. 

Adoption of a plan to make an effort to control any 
flooding of the market with surplus machinery from 
government or private sources followed Bert Wolff’s 
report on such equipment, delivered a day later than 
had been scheduled. This plan stemmed from the sub- 
sequent debate over his report. 


smash or buy up? 


Two ALTERNATIVES WERE ADVANCED: 1) to smash the 
machinery on the owner’s own floor, when new equip- 
ment was installed; 2) the establishment of a BMI- 
controlled corporation to purchase such equipment as it 
was discarded by members, to see to it that it was kept 
within the industry. 

Peter Mallon (J. J. Little & Ives) suggested that the 
Linotype plan for cash credit allowances on the pur- 
chase of new machines, might be of value in formulating 
any industry program. On the other hand, C. M. Dubs 
expressed incredulity that any plant equipped with ob- 
solete, cast-off equipment, could offer any real com- 
petition to established firms. 

In conclusion, John Ballou, though admitting his 
sympathy with the motives of such equipment control, 
declared he could not, and the BMI should not, sanction 
any move which would result in a violation of the Amer- 
ica spirit of free enterprise, by stifling competition. 


PLAN JOINT MEETINGS Joint meetings between book 
printers and binders, reports on postwar equipment possi- 
bilities, and many other topics will engross the attention of the 
members of the Bookbinders Guild, of N. Y., at their future 
meetings. These stimulants for more interesting sessions were 


spiritedly discussed at the first fall meeting, September 13, at . 


the Cornish Arms Hotel. 

Some 30 members lauded entertainment chairman Joseph 
Gettler (J. M. Gettler) for his conduct of the successful sum- 
mer outing, a financial and social success with 58 in attendance. 
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“THAT'S HOW LOOSE-LEAF WAS BORN” 
A complete chronological account of the origins and growth 
of the loose-leaf industry based on original research. 
A limited supply of this article is still 
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Larry Ledger says... 


The Lockwood-Hazel Ptg. & Stationery Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, has issued a fully illustrated folder describing its new 
self-locking record binder. C. H. Lockwoop describes the new 
simple locking mechanism as follows: 


“The new binder is free from any and all post alignment 
problems, due to its use of round posts permanently anchored 
to strong angle type steel bars upon which are mounted the 
locking studs. These studs are at all times in perfect align- 
ment with the locking mechanism which is housed in the hinged 
locking channel. The new post arrangement eliminates any 
twisting or side play in the filler regardless of the position of 
the book, when open. Hence when the back bone of the book 
is held snugly against the edge of the filler the cover can be 
closed with no thought whatsoever of where the posts are 
located or as to their further alignment. The Self-Locking 
mechanism then automatically locks the binder. In order to 
permanently lock the binder, simple drive rivets provided with 
the binder are easily driven into small holes that are located 


in the channels, thus sealing the book against further removal! 
of the sheets.” 


For opening the binder for insertion of sheets, he cites the 
newly comfortably formed, fingertip opening locking bar, 
which when pressed, causes the locking channel assembly to 
spring flush with the open side. Describing what he claims is 
complete control of the sheet assembly, Lockwood remarks: 

“The four round posts alternately attached to the angular 
lifting bars forever eliminate the possibility of the twisting and 
shifting of the sheets when the binder is in open position. 
These angle bars and their attached end sheets are easily 
lifted free of the filler, allowing the removal or insertion of 
one or more sheets at will. When the sheets are to be inserted 
or removed from the center portion of the filler, these bars 
and posts take the place of the conventional stud posts attached 
to end sheet tins. The binder provides this feature, of course, 
at no extra charge. This method of sheet assembly allows the 
locking mechanism to operate perfectly, even though the binder 
is only partially filled with sheets. Oval or rectangular posts in 


any spacing may be substituted for the round posts at no 
extra cost.” 


The back of the binder is of one-piece metal construction 
with piano-type steel hinges. The “boards” are of laminated 
plywood and prestwood, which the manufacturer declares in- 
sures them against both warping and corner breakage. Cover 
materials are a choice of top quality full Russia leather, full 
canvas, or leather backs with Fabrikoid sides. 

Virtually all the major loose-leaf manufacturers are pound- 
ing hard after the postwar business in ledgers, visible records, 
forms, etc. Master-Craft Corp., for example, is seeking deal- 
erships in many new territories, with advertising in stationery 
magazines. Wilson-Jones, Boorum §& Pease, and the others are 
likewise cultivating the field for postwar business. 
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Bulletins from the WPB 


(Continued from page 57) 


Dead River Company, Bangor, Maine, and is now on 
leave from that company. 


glue order revised 


Tue WPB amenvep M-300, the glue restriction order, 
September 13, relaxing the small order exemption and 
changing the form number to be filled out in applying 
for allocation. Henceforth consumers of less than 10,000 
Ibs. quarterly of hide and extracted bone glue, and an 
additional 10,000 lbs. of green bone glue need not file 
any request for allotment. Hitherto, the exemption was 
1200 pounds of hide and bone glue, and 6000 lbs. of 
green bone glue. 

For those still affected by the order, however, Form 
WPB 2947 must be filed, by suppliers accompanied by 
certified statements of proposed use. 


no WMC rules for vets 


ALL MANPOWER CONTROLS in effect for the civilian popu- 
lation have been lifted for veterans of the present war, 
to speed their return to civilian life, effective September 
27. 

No veteran will be required to secure or present state- 
ments of availability and he may be hired without 
referral to U. S. Employment Service. In addition, he 
is entitled to the full use of the referral power of that 
office, and he may be hired without reference to em- 
ployment ceilings, though they will be counted against 
such ceilings, unless local authorities rule otherwise. 
Veterans are considered to be those who have served in 
the armed forces since Pearl Harbor, including the 
various women’s branches, and who have other than 
dishonorable discharges. 


ANOTHER CANADIAN SCHOOL Plans for graphic 
arts schools in Canada seem to be far outdistancing similar 
plans in the U. S. BsBP recently carried news of the found- 
ing of a Montreal school; now the Province of Ontario has a 
similar plan under consideration. 

Fathering the plan in Ontario is the recently-constituted 
Council on Education & Rehabilitation for the Printing, Pub- 
lishing & Allied Industries of Ontario, representing 17 asso- 
ciations and labor groups throughout the province. Chairman 
of the Council is George A. Clark, Toronto (Miller Printing 
Machinery of Canada, Ltd.) 
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“Inks That Rule” 


For nearly 50 years this company has manufactured 
inks used for ruling. The experience gained in our 
many years of close contact with Rulers has enabled 
us to produce inks that meet every ruling demand. _— 
Send for booklet which reproduces all standard Ruling 
Ink colors, and also gives prices. 
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Versatile and extensive are the production facilities of Champion; wide 


their variety of grades. Three great mills in normal times offer publishers 
coated and uncoated papers for letterpress and offset lithography, also 
machine coated and text papers. When wartime restrictions are modified, 


Champion will be able to give publishers better service and products. 





1894-1944 


If you have not yet done so, this is a good time to look into the capacity, 


quality and pressroom performance which Champion can offer postwar. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
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SECTION Two 


Publishing Production 


Publishing faces the fourth year of war _ - 





Rise UNCERTAIN WHETHER THIS 
talk should be a discussion of publishing in the fourth year 
of war or of publishing in a year of “half-peace.” Official 
pronouncements from Washington are reflected in newspaper 
headlines which scream: “Business is told to speed plans for 
postwar era.” You have seen that President Roosevelt has 
notified U. S. war agencies to prepare plans for speedy 
liquidation.. Mr. J. A. Krug, Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, has announced board plans for an extensive 
relaxation of WPB controls when Germany is defeated. The 
Army has announced that 30 to 40% cut-backs in war produc- 
tion will occur on V-E day, and, further, that some cut-backs 
are even now being effected, although you should be reminded 
that a half dozen programs such as heavy tires, textiles 
(especially ducks) and forest products remain in critically 
short supply. 

You are justified in wondering just what effect these antici- 
pated changes will have on your materials and markets. It 
is not my purpose to give you’a forecast of the publishing 
business in the years ahead—forcing on you my own con- 
clusions with respect to your operations. Rather, I propose 
simply to tell you such facts as are evident from the 
material which passes over my desk every day, leaving to you 
your proper function of adapting these facts to conditions as 
they unfold. 

Program Determination No. 667 was issued on September 
12th. This document establishes the allocation of wood pulp 
and stipulates the minimum quantities of paper and paper- 
board to be produced’ from these wood pulp allocations during 
the fourth calendar quarter of this year. I want to stress that 
the War Production Board does not set any ceiling on the 
amounts of paper which may be made from these allocations 
of wood pulp. During the first six months of this year, paper 
manufacturers “stretched” their pulp allocations by the use 
of waste fibres and fillers to produce 64,000 tons more of 
groundwood and book papers than the program determina- 
tions for that period set as the minimum production figures. 
Were it not for this over-production from available supplies of 
pulp, we would be in dire straits indeed as we face the fourth 
quarter. It is here that the success of our waste-paper cam- 
paign has helped the printer and publisher of books. This 
campaign must be continued and intensified. 


bookpaper production short of needs 


THE NEW PROGRAM determination specifies that the wood pulp 
allocated to individual mills shall ensure, during the fourth 
quarter of 1944, production of a minimum of 487,500 tons of 
groundwood and book papers—the grades which are of greatest 
importance in book publishing . . . Yet it appears that these 
fourth-quarter supplies of groundwood and book papers 
alone may be as much as 30,000 tons short of meeting civilian 
requirements as permitted under our various limitation orders. 

Such a shortage obviously requires that some changes be 





Excerpts from an address given before The Bookbuilders of 
Boston, September 26. 


OCTOBER, 1944 


by Meiric K. Dutton 
Asst, Director of Ptg. & Pub. Div., WPB 


made in our limitation orders. We must relieve paper mills 
of demands for 30,000 tons of groundwood and book papers 
which our present limitation orders permit publishers and 
printers to use during the fourth quarter. This relief can be 
accomplished through a further reduction in the permitted 
usage of paper by publishers and printers, or-it can be ac- 
complished through a rollback of your permitted inventories. 

Preliminary studies of existing inventories in the hands of 
publishers, printers and paper dealers indicate that the re- 
quired relief can be attained by reducing all inventories, 
except those of 30 days or less, by 15%. As you have doubtless 
learned from statements of the Boren Committee, we plan to 
meet the deficiency by adopting such an inventory roll-back, 
although the details of this procedure have not been announced. 

You will recognize, I am sure, that this solution is in the 
nature of a gamble—a gamble that the European phase of 
the war will end some time before the close of the fourth 
quarter of 1944. If we are right in our estimate that this 
gamble is worth taking, we believe that present inventory 
provisions can be re-instated during the first quarter of 1945. 
If we are wrong in our choice of adopting the inventory roll- 
back, it will probably mean an even deeper cut in your first 
quarter 1945 usage than would be the case if you were to 
take a use-reduction now . 


advisory groups O.K. roll-back 


IN SPITE OF THE RISK ENTAILED in borrowing from inventories, 
our Industry Advisory Committees have unanimously recom- 
mended that. we adopt the inventory roll-back instead of a 
further use-curtailment during the fourth quarter. So that, 
as well as can be determined at this moment, is your prospect 
for the balance of this year. You will be permitted to con- 
tinue under existing use-restrictions, but will be required to 
reduce your inventories .. . 

In the Northeast area, it is particularly important that we 
develop every means of increasing pulpwood supply. It is 
this area, where a large part of our book paper is made, 
which is lagging behind other regions in its pulpwood produc- 
tion. In the first seven months of this year as compared with 
the same period of 1943, this area increased its pulpwood 
receipts by only 242% against 22% for the country as a whole, 
and its inventories actually decreased by 15% while the coun- 
try as a whole increased its inventories by 2512% ... 

But the title of my talk tonight indicates that I must also 
look well into next year with you. There, of course, we tread 
on a dangerous ground and I can only give you various facts 
which you may apply under such conditions as then appear. 

We may be pretty well assured that the available supply of 
new paper for civilian uses will diminish during each suc- 
cessive quarter in which we continue at war with both Ger- 
many and Japan. Even though we develop new ways of in- 
creasing production here and there, it is a virtual certainty 
that the requirements of the military and of the liberated 
areas will increase more than will production. Any deficit 
between these increased war requirements and production 
must, therefore, come from civilian uses and you would face 

(Please turn to page 79) 
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For Freedom’s Sake 

By L. C. Procter. 
Publisher § composition: Beckley-Cardy 

Co. 
Printer: Blakely Oswald Ptg. Co. 
Binder: Brock & Rankin 
Type: Lino. Electra 12/14; 24x36 picas 
Stock: Crobank School Text, eggshell 
Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, crimson 
Stamping: white and dark blue inks 
Cover designer: A. Brayton Evits 

A topical, inspirational adventure 
story for children of junior high-school 
age. It is alive with good-sized Electra 
type, Electra Cursive u.sl.c. legends for 
the maps and illustrations, and a pleas- 
antly arranged title page to which a 
mysterious conposite symbol adds _ the 
thrill of intrigue. The maps are consist- 
ently open at the sides and confined at 
top and bottom by a heavy page-wide 
rule. The design, in patriotic 
colors, boasts a waving flag and a 
couple of buglers—all in the rare good 
taste that matches the high quality of 
the book’s manufacture. 


554”"x81%". $2 


cover 


Gentlemen of Japan 

By Violet S. Haven. 534”x8”". $3 
Publisher: Ziff-Davis Publ. Co. 
Manufacturer: Rand McNally Co. 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/12; 23x37 
Stock: Parkson smooth text 
Cloth: Bancroft Nat. Fin., sand 
Stamping: purple-brown ink 
Designer: M. Patricia Smith 

The 18pt. Signal Medium script seemed 
much too tight and contorted until we 
came to such chapter titles as “Serpent 
in Siam” and “Serpent in Eden,” which 
writhe with loathsome realism at the top 
of the page. But something else in- 
creases the constraint of the chapter 
opening: the long quotations set in 6pt., 
12 picas, flush-right. A page-wide rule 
separates all this from the text, which is 
the main item and which reads very 
smoothly. Halftone inserts—bleed photos 
at top and bottom—consistently carry 
Baskerville captions in the white space 
between. For the title page of this 130,- 
000-word study of Japan’s “rapist di- 
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plomacy,” Clearface Gothic is a lucid 
supplement to the not-so-lucid title in 
Signal caps. The Contents page de- 
serves praise for its attractive arrange- 
ment of each title in u.sl.c. italics fol- 
lowed immediately by its subtitle in pa- 
renthesized s.c. 


I Retire to Cape Cod 

By Arthur W. Tarbell. 5”x8”. $2 
Publisher: Stephen Daye, Inc. 
Manufacturer: Norwood Press 
Type: Lino. Caslon 12/14; 21x36 
Stock: Warren’s antique wove 
Cloth: Interlaken Vellum de Luxe, green 
Stamping: imit. gold roll leaf 
Designer: Frank Spur 

Intimacy is rare in book formats; it is 
gratifying to find that elusive quality in 
the pages of this 40,000-word memoir. 
What achieves it here is largely the nar- 
row type page. Another important con- 
tribution is the full-page pen-&-ink 
sketches. And then the Goudy Open 
u.l.c. makes a homespun display face 
for the title page and chapter heads. 
Perhaps that is the secret: no smart 
tricks, just unabashed designing and an 
eye out for pleasant arrangements. Thus, 
within a 2” space bounded at top and 
bottom by a double rule, the open chap- 
ter numeral at top left balances the two 
flush-right lines of the title at bottom 
right, while the pattern is picked up 
again just beneath the rules by an open 
sunk initial. Though Hyannis gets lost 
in the fold, the end-paper sketch-map of 
Cape Cod has the human appeal of the 
Toonerville cartoons. Only the back- 
strip is stamped, and on its sea-green 
cloth it carries the title sidewise in a 
good size of Goudy Open. 


The Letters of 
Alexander W oollcott 


Ed. by Kaufman & Hennessey. 51" x 
84". $3.50 
Publisher: Viking Press 
Manufacturer: Haddon Craftsmen 
Type: Lino. Fairfield 11/14; 24x39¥, 
Stock: Warren’s New England eggshell 
Cloth: Holliston Zeppelin, blue 


Stamping: Swift’s flawless gen. gold roll 
leaf 
Designer: M. B. Glick 


It’s Woollcott, all right. That spark- 
ling esthete of words could not desire 
a more suitable vehicle for them than 
Fairfield, a more appropriate title page 
than this one, in which the modesty of 
his name vies with the grandeur of his 
monogram, nor a truer color scheme than 
blue and gold (binding) and rust (top 
stain). (For Aleck had his cherubic, sen- 
timental periods as well as his corro- 
sive moments.) But suitability apart, 
these Fairfield pages with their italic 
names and datelines would make any 
book irresistible. The 434 pages are 
printed on thin paper, making a com- 
pact, intimate volume. The title-page 
monogram on its network background is 
repeated in blind stamping on the front 
cover, and twice in miniature, like a pair 
of filigrees, on the spine. But it is for 
its typographic style that we urge all 
designers of collections of letters to 
take note of this Book Clinic choice. 


Little Coquette 


By Renee McCormick. 5”x71/.". $2.75 
Publisher: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Manufacturer: Riverside Press 
Type: Lino. Garamond No. 3, 

24x391/, 

Stock: Crobank Hi-Bulk 

Cloth: Bancroft Kennett, light grey 

Stamping: rose ink 

Designers: format and cover, Roland F. 
Cosimini 


11/13; 


The introductory flourishes and Su- 
sanne Suba’s impressionistic illustrations 
saturate this nostalgic “story of a French 
girlhood” with a genuine Gallic flair. The 
pictures are pen-&-ink sketches, full-page 
and enclosed in a red rule box. One of 
them faces the gay title page, an im- 
pertinent thing of flourishes and script 
title. A tiny flourish like the one on the 
front cover finishes off the Part title 
pages; and a big beauty of a Suba 
doodle crisscrosses over the Part open- 
ing, balanced by a 36pt. stick-up italic 
initial. The type page surmounts the 
disadvantage of the properly skimped 
margins. A border—even a plain square 
one like that around the sketches—would 
have helped polish off the cover design, 
which is stamped in a luscious rosy tint. 
(Book Clinic sel.) 


New Music Horizons, Bk. 2 


By O. McConathy et al. 
$.84 
Publisher: Silver Burdett Co. 
Composition: Magnuson & Vincent 
Printer §& binder: Bookwalter-Ball- 
Greathouse Ptg. Co. 
Type: Lino. Baskerville; 35x39 
Stock: Publishers’ E.f. 
Cloth: Carpenter Lacrtex Vellum, scarlet 
Stamping: glossy navy ink 
Designers: format, Frederick D. Becker; 
cover, A. Robert Nelson 


As there are never more than 4 bars 
across the page, the music could he re- 
produced so large that the note heads 
are a pica wide. This in turn means 
that the words are big enough to be read 
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The Story of a French Girlhood 
By 
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Jolly Old Saint Nicholas 


Lean your ear this way, 
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Childhood to 1910 


To MISS K. R. SORBER 
(Woolboott was ten years old when he wrote these letters to his public 
school teacher.) 
Phalanx, Red Bank, N. } 
August, 1897 
My dear Miss Sorber, 
The Phalanx is just as beautiful as ix 
always was and everything is so very free here. 
I just got here last night and then I was so happy 
You know I spent the night in Jersy City. That is a very 
beautiful place. Parts of course are very busy and like any other 
city but then of course it has its’ pretty spots. A great many in 
fact 
The catalpa tree's are blooming and makes the front of the 
house very beautiful 
It has been to hot to go-on the hill this afternoon but 1 
expect to spend tomorrow morning there. 
_l will take the spy glass and then I-can see what changes 
have taken place around the country. 
My Aunt Annie has 2 beautiful dog called Don. He is 
very intelligent 
I hope you are having a pleasant time. I am. 
Your sincere pupil, 
Aleck Woollcot: 
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Horizons 


Second Book 


MLUSTRATED BY JULES GOTLIES 











SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
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Chapter One 
THE ROPE-WALK 


HENEVER I come out into the Rope-Walk 
\ .) now that I have returned from the Berkshire 
Downs to London, | always glance pensively 
towards my former abode; for I have not long been back, 
and it still seems queer to be coming out by another door 
on the ground floor halfway along the roofed alley, and to 
see only a somewhat too significant blank space high up on 
the second floor where my old rooms had been at the Burling 
ton Gardens end of Albany : 
And suddenly it occurred to me for the first time on a 
special amber afternoon of late November, 1942, that the 
Miliary Tailors had also a point of view. Literally a point of 
view; they had occupied the building opposite; from my 
sitting-room I had been able to see straight down over the 
roofs of what has now strangely become the open prairie 
of Savile Row and Conduit Screet. But from my bedroom 
window the view was blocked by what film idiom would call 
a close-up of dark squatting little silhouettes, illustrations 
from Brothers Grimm and Hans Andersen, busily at work 
on their military tailoring; frogs and epaulettes and gold 
braid displayed during the years of levées and parades and 
other suave peacetime occasions, And I used to wish chat 
something would happen, something quite harmless, naturally, 
to remove the Military Tailors and leave me a wider view. 





(left) “Letters of 
Alexander Woolcott’’ 


Set at Haddon Craftsmen. Title 


page: line 1, Mono. Weiss, ital. j 


24pt.; line 2, Weiss roman; line 3, 
Lino. Fairfield, 10pt.; line 4, Lino, 
Caledonia, 10pt.; lines 5 & 7, Lino. 
Fairfield l1pt. s.c. letterspaced; 
line 6, Mono. Weiss ital. 18pt. 
Design printed in blue. 


Chapter no., Weiss 18pt.; title, 
Inter. Egmont Med. ital., 24pt.; 
addressee, and note, Caledonia 
9/10; address, Fairfield 10/11; 
text, Fairfield, 11/14, with long 
descenders. 


(left) ‘“‘Little Coquette”’ 


Set at Riverside Press in Lino. 
Garamond, 11/13. Title & scrolls, 
hand-drawn; subtitle, Mono. Gara- 
mont 248, 14pt.; author, trans- 
lator, and illustrator, 8 & 9 pt.; 
imprint, and press, 11 and 8pt. 
Garamont and Text. Scrolls, rules, 
subtitle printed in red. 


(right, & left below) 
“‘New Music Horizons” 


Set at Magnuson & Vincent in 
Mono. Baskerville 14/16. Title: 
European Allegro 21 and 30pt.; 
authors, illustrator and imprint: 
Mono. 20th Century med., 10 and 
24pt. Song titles: Mono. Basker- 
ville 24pt. 


(right) ‘‘Trumpet 
Voluntary” 


Set at J. J. Little & Ives in Lino. 
11/13 Garamond. Chapter No. and 
title, Lino. Garamond 24 and 36pt. 
Initial: Continental Eve 42pt. 
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without strain. That they are set in 
type and that the type is Baskerville 
(slightly reduced from 1l4pt.) are rare 
advantages. Song titles in this series for 
primary grades are also set in Basker- 
ville, as are the supplementary verses, 
while the brief comments are clearly 
distinguishable from these in 10pt. san- 
serifs. Add the joyous wash _ illustra- 
tions—in one or two colors, and never 
overlapping the text—and you have a 
very fine singing book. On front cover 
and title page the Allegro title is cleverly 
tied up with music. notation. 


One Hundred Years 
of American Psychiatry 


Ed. by J. K. Hall. 7%"x1014". $6 
Publisher: Columbia University Press 
Manufacturer: Geo. Grady Press 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/14; 28x45 
Stock: Stevens-Nelson Ragston, laid 
Cloth: Bancroft: sides, Nat. Fin., sand; 

back, Arrestox, rust 
Stamping: Peerless gen. gold leaf 
Designers: format, Melvin Loos; cover, 

George Salter 


The heavy paper (its 675 pp. bulk 
14%,”) and pre-war margins (34”, 134”, 
1%”) alone betray that this is a com- 
memorative volume, and the idea is well 
borne out in a classic typographic plan. 
A gravure medallion is the center of the 
sedately handsome title page, set en- 
tirely in caps save for “American 
Psychiatry” which is in u.al.c. and print- 
ed in red. The binding, too, is worthy of 
the occasion, but gains by the individ- 
ualized calligraphy of the title and 
monogram. Baskerville always makes 
for a clean-cut, beautiful type page and 
is very readable in the average format, 
but it has not yet been proved that this 
face—just because of its great regu- 
larity and horizontal accent—does not 
tend to dazzle the eye in such large 
doses as 28 x 45. Perhaps under these 
conditions the llpt. needs at least 4 pts. 
of leading. A minor example of the 
many fine touches that make this big 
book a Clinic selection is the “chapter” 
opening in Baskerville caps, in which the 
author is separated from the title of the 
article by a tiny shaded outline dot. A 
more important example is the 28 pages 
of gravure, chiefly portraits and build- 
ings, printed on the backs of text-pages. 
The volume represents academic book- 
making in its best sense. 


Poems from Flat Creek 


By Herbert Johnson. 514"x734”. $1.75 
Publisher: Marshall Jones Co. 
Composition: Wallace W. Stuart 
Printer: O. A. Meserve Co. 

Binder: New Hampshire Bindery 
Type: Inter. Garamond 12/14; 21x33 
Stock: Warren’s O.S. wove, india 
Cloth: Columbia Minerva, tan 
Designer: Clarence E. Farrar 


The binding is the best designed unit 
of this slight book of verse. It is dec- 
orated with a front label and a spine 
label, both of laid cream paper, the type 
printed in brown and the leaf border 
and ornament in green, all harmonizing 
with the tan cloth. But the same shade 
of green should have been used for the 
title page, on which the title and over- 
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size leaf ornament are printed in too 
light a tint. The 14pt. Garamond Bold 
italics of the poem titles are a little 
heavy. The treatment of the page, how- 
ever, is simplicity itself, leaving the 
text to speak without the designer’s 
intrusion. 


The Riddle of Cancer 


By Chas. Oberling. 61%4"x914". $3 
Publisher: Yale University Press 
Manufacturer: Vail-Ballou Press 
Type: Lino. Electra 11/12; 26x44 
Stock: Curtis Text wove 
Cloth: Holliston Novelex, oyster grey 
Stamping: black ink 
Designer: Carl P. Rollins 

Rollins has marshalled .the 100,000 
words of these medical lectures into a 
tall 8vo of 200 Electra pages that are 
both inviting and readable. The war- 
time leading is alleviated by full margins, 
and as there are only 5 chapters, neg- 
ligible space was lost by commencing 
them on fresh pages. The sunken 4-line 
initial has good decorative qualities, but 
it makes 14 pt. Electra caps inadequate 
as a chapter head. The title page is a 
mystery: except for 3 unimportant lines 
in Electra, it is set entirely in French 
Oldstyle Lining caps (including a wrong- 
font E)—the archaic impression thus 
produced would alienate any non-med- 
ical or non-hypochondriacal browser. 
All, however, would be attracted by the 
spine stamping in its paneled box and 
dainty floral rules. 


Tad Lincoln 


By T. M. Longstreth. 51,”x81%%". $2.50 
Publisher: Westminster Press 
Manufacturer: Plimpton Press 
Type: Lino. Garamond 11/13; 24x371/,, 
Stock: Novel Antique 
Cloth: Holliston Novelex, Old Glory red 
Stamping: glossy black ink 
Designer: publisher 


Little condescension in this novel for 
teen-agers! The pages are normal, con- 
ventional, adult; and Garamond is al- 
ways stimulating. Its italic u.sl.c. pro- 
vides engaging chapter titles, not over- 
shadowed by the 2-line sunk initials be- 
cause these are openface. The Contents 
page is arranged in good style, free of 
leaders. Nobody can accuse the title- 
page type of failing to fill the page— 
the 48pt. title and 18pt. imprint would 
indicate that the space problem has been 


The Bookmaking Parade is a free 
typographical review service con- 
ducted for the sole purpose of en- 
couraging the production of attrac- 
tive, well-made, and designed-for- 
the-purpose books. 


All publishers, of either trade or 
are cordially invited to 


textbooks, 
submit entries for review and to 
write for entry blanks with which to 
furnish complete design and produc- 
tion information. 


Entries should be addressed to 
David M. Glixon, The Bookmaking 
Parade, c/o Bookbinding & Book 
Production, 50 Union Square, N.Y.C. 
3, N. Y. 





well taken care of. A fancy display type 
of the last century finds a fitting home 
on the expertly arranged backbone, and 
in a smaller size on the illustrated end- 
leaf map. The black topstain is an- 
other indication that this book was in- 
telligently planned. 


Trumpet Voluntary 


By G. B. Stern. 5”x734”. $2.75 
Publisher: Macmillan Co. 
Manufacturer: J. J. Little & Ives Co. 
Type: Lino. Garamond 11/13; 23x36 
Stock: Lindenmeyr’s medium wove 
Cloth: Interlaken Vellum de Luxe, blue 
Stamping: glossy red and grey inks 
Designer: publisher 

Monogram, published in the lush days 
of °36, was the first volume in a clever 
autobiographical series of which Trum- 
pet Voluntary is the third. Except that 
these are a line shorter, the type pages 
are identical. But the trim size of 
Monogram was 534"x81/.", while the new 
book got a strict wartime slice, which 
does make the pages look skimpy. On 
the other hand, the Garamond looks a 
lot better on this new thin paper than 
it did on the bulky stock of the first 
volume. The 3-line Eve Decorative In- 
itals still have their bright charm, but 
they are the only decorative element that 
does. For Monogram was a boldly con- 
ceived volume, with its smart black-&- 
white stripes on grey cloth, and a splash- 
ing big monogram on cover and title 
page. Trumpet Voluntary has a trite 
Garamond title page from which Eve 
is absent, and in its new colors the 
striped spine is but a cheap, gaudy re- 
flection. Yes, we know: “There’s a war 
on. . . .” (Book Clinic sel.) 





Woes of Britain 


Something of the extremes to which 
English publishers have been driven to 
live within their meagre paper quotas 
is indicated in a communication to Bs BP 
from the Focal Press, London, publish- 
ers of books on cameras and related sub- 
jects, accompanied by some current 
titles. 

One of the lesser known reasons why 
maintaining their lists in the face of only 
40% of their pre-war paper is a daily 
problem, is the fact that the quota is 
based upon one of the worst years in 
British publishing, 1939. And, as re- 
ported on other occasions, labor is so 
scarce as to make it well nigh impos- 
sible to utilize the allotted quota! Since 
binding is the worst production feature, 
many of the books which would form- 
erly have had hard covers, now come 
out in paper, writes A. Kraszna-Kraus 
of Focal. This, despite the fact that 
early in the war, it was admitted that 
England did not possess sufficient facili- 
ties for quantity paper cover work. 

Focal’s catalog, which is normally 5” 
x 71/4,”, was reduced to 47%” x 744”. An- 
other title, which contains a large num- 
ber of bleed halftones, would ordinarily 
have been 71/4,” x 10”, but is now also 
down to the aforementioned size. Yet 
another, one of a series of camera man- 
uals, was trimmed from 5” x 71,” to 
474” x 63,4". 
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' se following and other ATF type faces. 
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Bor I CAN’T DRAW,” SAYS ONE 
bewildered book designer. “I am an artist,” says an- 
other, “and it is the function of art to create new forms.” 
They are talking about decoration, not illustration, about 
lettered title-pages and ornamental chapter openings and 
binding stamps—they don’t worry much about fancy 
initials nowadays. And each is thinking about what he 
can do without calling in professional draughtsmen. 

Both imply, and believe, that copying old stuff is 
shameful. In that they show a nice regard for honesty 
and proper regard for independent thinking, but they 
are unnecessarily exact. There are shades of decency 
in cribbing, just as there are nuances in originality. 

Let’s consider the chap who can’t draw; the other lad 
will take care of himself. A typographer is supposed to 
work with types anyway; and he has plenty of material. 
A collection of type ornaments is not different from an 
alphabet of letters or a vocabulary of words; it is the 
raw material of innumerable combinations. 

There was a magazine once—I think it was the orig- 
inal ““Life’—which carried a department headed: “Aut 
Scissors aut Nullus.” There is no reason to feel that 
the only alternative to using available material that 
may have been used many times before is to use nothing. 

The question is: whether designing is the craft of 
selecting old fleurons, borders, and initials or the art of 
creating new ones. The latter practice is more amusing 
and exciting but it does not automatically produce a 
better result. 

For designing, particularly as applied to books, is 
more a matter of selection and arrangement than of 
invention. With one good type face and a supply of 
associated ornaments a clever contriver can produce any 
style of book, from the stark simplicity of plain type 
pages to elaborate title-page borders and chapter open- 
ings. For example, this sixteenth century title-page, 
with all its faults, has some interesting features—unless 
you detest spinach in any form. A 
better specimen is a book that Ernst 
Reichel designed some years ago, in 
which chapter numbers were indi- 
cated by groups of fleurons. 


© ANOTHER TOO-MUCH-NEGLECTED 
method of adapting old material is 
the reproduction, either direct or by 
redrawing, of initials, head- and 
tail-pieces, and vignettes. Period 
design demands this procedure, but 
it may also be applied to current 
work. Abstract ornament has no 
inherent meaning but may be very 
valuable when it contributes to a 


something that fits is not blame- 
worthy but highly creditable. 

It was exactly by this method that 
the Charles Whittinghams made the 
Chiswick Press one of the most dis- 
tinguished printing offices of the 
nineteenth century and created book 
pages that are still models of good 
taste. Neither the elder Whitting- 
ham nor Pickering, the publisher, 
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by Will Ransom 


were draughtsmen but they knew good stuff when they 
saw it. They collected and studied the books of earlier 
printers that seemed, in their opinion (which turned out 
to be rather accurate), well designed and gracefully 
decorated. Arthur Warren, in “The Charles Whitting- 
hams, Printers,” says that “Pickering and Whittingham 
used to study these old volumes, and any other choice 
ones they chanced upon, and get from them ideas for 
their borders, initial letters, and tail-pieces. This was 
ever their custom on Sunday afternoons.” We may 
note in passing that publisher and printer worked to- 
gether. 

Reproduction was more difficult in their time; they 
could not call in a photo-engraver and order a zinc etch- 
ing of “the tail-piece on page 49.” Whatever they 
chose had to be re-engraved on wood; which was all to 
the good because it preserved the line-qualities of that 
method and, in some instances, produced a smoother 
rendering than the original. 

Moreover, they revived and kept in use some of the 
best work of renaissance designers who, when they did 
not go over-elaborate, were masters of rhythmical orna- 
ment. 

There is overwhelming evidence that it is both justi- 
fiable and wise to use the old things. One notable charm 
of D. B. Updike’s distinguished bookmaking is a result 
of using old ornaments. Bruce Rogers has never hesi- 
tated to reproduce or adapt decorative material when he 
considered it to be the exactly right note in his typo- 
graphic scheme. No witnesses more convincing could 
be cited, particularly when each has shown individual 
thinking and ability in selection and use. 

On the other hand, there is just as much, perhaps 
more, to be said for personal vision and experiment. 
Printers have tried using only one type face and pub- 
lishers have put one shade and kind of cloth on all their 
books for years at a stretch, but typography did not 
progress in those periods. Book de- 
sign is more alive and lively today 
because of the fresh thoughts that 
have been thrown into and at it 
during the past fifty years. 

Whether it be the exciting rhythms 
of Will Dwiggins—that final “s” is 
deceptive, for there is only one 
Dwiggin—or the explosive patterns 
of so-called “modern art” with their 
angles and massed color values, 
something new is being added to 
graphic art and experience is filter- 
ing out the permanent improve- 
ments. 

The innovators, the self-appointed 
prophets of a new order, have had 
their moments in the sun and left 
their impress on the trend and 
progress of book design. The story 
of William Morris and the fruits 
of private press experiments in the 
Nineties is familiar; less known are 
the wiggly meanderings of French 
art nouveau in the same period; and 
every book designer today is ac- 

(Please turn to page 77) 
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FOR VICTORY—BUY War Bonds...and keep ’em! 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


TOBACCO 


Its History 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE BOOKS, 
MANUSCRIPTS AND ENGRAVINGS 
IN THE LIBRARY OF 


George Arents, Jr. 


is the most complete catalogue on the sub- 
ject. Arranged in chronological order and 
illustrated with facsimiles in offset gravure, 
this edition is not only a golden key to the 
History of Tobacco, but a collector’s item 
as well. 

Published by The Rosenbach Company, 
designed by Jerome E. Brooks and Richard 
Ellis, and printed and bound by The Had- 
don Craftsmen under the supervision of C. 
E. Nicholson, this special edition of 300 sets 
is truly a masterpiece. 


It is with grateful appreciation that we 
acknowledge the tribute to Bancrofts’ Buck- 
ram, which was selected for binding this 
distinctive work. 


Selling Agent for Bancrofts’ Book Cloths 
ALBERT D. SMITH & COMPANY 


4 290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Tue GHOsT OF ORION CHENEY 
may sleep soundly henceforth for once again an effort 
is to be made to find out what makes the book industry 
tick, and this time, it is felt that the industry will take 
the study to heart. Cheney’s exhaustive survey in 1930- 
31, was, unfortunately, never fully put to work nor its 
worth recognized, but the Book Industry Committee of 
the Book Manufacturers Institute, which last month 
made its first public announcement of its program, is 
determined that its planned comprehensive analysis will 
not fail. t 

The plan, which was first broached at the 1943 con- 
vention in Olympia Fields, Chicago, was fully developed 
during the intervening months, and prepared for an- 
nouncement at the annual convention at Hershey, and to 
the industry at large, through a mailing of 15,000 12- 
page brochures. This announcement was perhaps the 
greatest highlight of the convention for it cemented the 
dignity of the book manufacturing industry as a wide- 
awake, forward-looking group which is no longer will- 
ing to sail uncharted seas of production and marketing. 

Sidney Satenstein (American Book-Stratford Press) 
chairman of the Book Industry Committee, outlined 
the plan for BMI members at the session Tuesday 
afternoon, September 26. The gathering read over the 
brochure with him, as he explained how the survey 
would be financed, conducted and summarized. , 


a $60,000 question—aire 


THE ESTIMATED cost, he explained, is $60,000, which 
covers the major report, as well as numerous cross-checks 
at intervals of from 6 to 8 months to test the flow of 
public trends. The cost will be borne in toto by con- 
tributions from suppliers, book manufacturers, and 
others interested in the results of the survey. 

The booklet, attractively designed and produced by 
Benjamin D. Zevin (World Publ. Co., Commercial Book- 
binding Co.) a member of the committee, first notes the 
undeniable boom in books, then proceeds to cite the vast 
changes in the book industry, and asks a number of 
typical questions that have been plaguing the industry 
for some time. Predicts the brochure: : 

“Alert industries are no longer satisfied to adjust 
themselves to conditions as they arise. They determine 
in advance what the conditions will be under which they 
will have to operate. The book industry is now launched 
on such a project. Its findings will be of vital import- 
ance to every member of the industry be he author, 
publisher, manufacturer, seller, machinery or material 
supplier, who wants to plan—not: conjecture—for what- 
ever changes the coming-years: may bring.” 

The brochure continues with a description of the 
firms which will conduct the survey, and an analysis of 
the time required for each step, and concludes with an 
appeal for financial and factual assistance. 


the investigators 


Tue stupy, Satenstein pointed out, is to be conducted 
by two leading research institutes, whose names were 
mentioned tentatively at the spring meeting, the Hopf 
Institute of Management, Ossining, N. Y., and the 
Psychological Corporation, N.Y.C. 

One will conduct the fact-finding program, which it is 
estimated will contsume about 6 months, divided among 
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BMI committee launches book industry survey 





by Frank Myrick 


developing suitable questionnaires, testing them, and 
conducting the field investigation. The other will eval- 
uate the results and condense them into detailed form, 
with textual and tabular material to elaborate the im- 
portant points. 

The speaker then went into the problem of finance, 
explaining that the committee had appointed Fred Tip- 
son (T. W. and C. B. Sheridan Co.), Mellen P. Cush- 
man (Holliston Mills), and C. W. Harold Dunbar 
(Whitaker Paper Co.) to act as soliciting chairmen for 
their respective supply industries. Manufacturers of 
binders board also were considering the project. 

Dunbar, speaking for the paper industry, declared 
himself wholeheartedly behind the survey, and said that 
he had already secured considerable financial support 
among the paper suppliers. Cushman also aligned the 
cloth makers squarely back of the program, and con- 
crete assurances of support from the other industry 
chairmen were noted by Satenstein. 


publishers’ praise 


THE LATTER EXPLAINED that the Postwar Research 
Committee of the Book Publishers Bureau, comprising 
mostly manufacturing men,. under the chairmanship of 
John Begg (Oxford University Press), had conferred 
with the BMI group concerning their plans. As a 
result of that conference, he continued, the publishers 
group had lauded the BMI plan as superior. A special 
advisory committee will be made up from leaders in all 
segments of publishing, upon whom the researchers may 
draw for facts and practices in the publishing industry. 

Following the addresses of the representatives of the 
survey groups, there was a lengthy discussion of the 
publishers’ connection with the survey, which was con- 
tinued for a short while the following morning and suc- 
cessfully cleared up the queries of some members. 

Pointing out that every business organization today 
faces these two sets of conditions, to which it must 
adjust itself if it is to survive and remain prosperous: 
1) internal affairs, and 2) impacts of current and future 
economic, political, and social trends, Dr. Harry A. 
Hopf drove home point after point in a careful analysis 
of why a program of industrial study was necessary, and 
the results to be derived from it, and their application. 
Resourcefulness, action, courage, and above all, a con- 
tinuing knowledge of the factors of progress are requi- 
site to overcoming the hazards created by these changes, 
he continued. 


the time is now 


INTERPOLATING HIS coNvicTION that Germany would 
not be defeated until early in 45, Dr. Hopf reiterated 
his belief that it was time to plan now. He went on to 
discuss the vast changes in the character and magnitnde 
of public reading habits, and to raise the point whether 
a return to peace might not lead to a reversion to pleas- 
ures of a more physical nature. If this should be the 
case, he averred, it was an indication of a failure to 
make the best use of leisure time, and led to further 
questions as to whether new reading habits were deeply 
ingrained, or merely temporary. 


(Please turn to page 86) 
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A Great CName in Fine Book Papers! 


RUSKIN Special Text with Titanium 


Worthy of the famous name it bears, this paper was designed by C. W. H. 
Dunbar of The Whitaker Paper Company in collaboration with I. L. Gartland 
of The D. M. Bare Paper Co. and— 


Custom- Made for the 


ILLUSTRATED MODERN LIBRARY 


Specifically developed in various shades of white for the different books of 
this Library, Ruskin Special Text provides maximum opacity in light weights, 
and an ideal printing surface. All of these advantages are enhanced by the 
addition of Titanium—a mineral pigment of high color. Special Ruskin Text 
is a water-leaf sheet without sizing. It improves printing qualities; permits 
the use of a jet black ink without offset ; dries much more quickly than ordinary 
rosin alum beater-sized book papers. 


Distributed by 
THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


50 Great Jones Street 


























New York 12, N. Y. 


Nade by 
THE D. M. BARE PAPER CO. 


Manufacturers of Fine Papers for Over 70 Years 
Roaring Spring, Pa. 
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Production Primer 


20. Cover Finishing 





Most TRADE BOOK COVERS ARE 
finished by stamping in either binders’ ink, genuine or imita- 
tion flat or roll gold leaf, or pigment color rolls, from brass 
dies, electros, and in some cases, Linotype or Ludlow slugs, or 
binders’ brass type. Since the precautions and methods of 
making the stamping dies or substitutes, were fully described 
in Chapter 8, October 1943, this section will deal with the 
materials and machines used to finish the covers. 

Originally, genuine gold leaf, beaten out laboriously into 
sheets, by hand, was the only stamping material in use. Later, 
printing ink was used, and subsequently special binders’ 
stamping inks were developed. The past few years, however, 
have seen the introduction of both flat and roll imitation, and 
genuine gold leaf, and lastly, pigment color rolls. 

Imitation gold leaf is made from a bronze powder com- 
bined with a vehicle and spread out into a thin film upon tissue, 
glassine or cellophane “carriers,” with a special sizing to in- 
sure its adherence to leather or imitation leather. Eventually 
a similar technique, was applied to the production of genuine 
gold leaf in roll form, and not many years ago, pigment color 
rolls were developed as an improvement over inks. 

Stamping inks include special pyroxylin inks used for stamp- 
ing cloths treated with the same material. Ordinary ink is not 
successful on such work, peeling and discoloring from the 
effect of the chemical. A large amount of pigment and ad- 
hesion is necessary in stamping inks. 


STAMPING PRESSES 


There are several makes and types of machines used in 
stamping and embossing covers. Chandler & Price Automatic, 
Brandtjen & Kluge, and Colt’s Armory Platen presses are 
equipped with special attachments for the feeding of all types 
of leaf, as well as for the printing of the covers in specially 
made binders’ ink. These presses that are used for inking and 
stamping are merely adaptations of typical job printing platen 
presses, strengthened to withstand the heavy impression re- 
quired to stamp the cover. The covers are stacked in the 
feeder or on the feeding table, and stamped in much the same 
manner as a regular printing job. 

Built specially for the purpose of stamping, however, are 
the massive Sheridan, Seybold, and Standard stamping presses, 
which are equipped with heated and adjustable platens. Some- 
what similar, but with even greater power, are the heavy 
embossing presses. Seybold and Sheridan also build upright 
inkers. 

In practically all operating principles, these presses are 
considerably alike. In each the die, whether it be %4” or 3%” 
thick—these measurements are in use in New. York and Chi- 
cago respectively—is glued fast to a steel block and held in 
place by clamps on the heated upper platen. The temperature 


of the platen will vary from 200° to 350° depending upon the 


area to be stamped and the type of cloth. 

The cases, which have been already completed, may be fed 
either by hand or automatically on to the lower platen, upon 
which are arranged adjustable slotted guides so that the 
stamping may be accurately registered in the correct position. 

In the automatic feed presses, they are fed from the bottom 
of the feed hopper, forward to the stamping platens, and 
ejected into another hopper in the rear. 

The distance which the web of leaf is moved forward at 
each impression, termed the “pull,” is also adjustable, so that 
small or large covers may be handled. The operator must 
ag this properly as well as engage in “makeready” on the 

es. 

Most presses operate on a toggle principle, which forces 
the two platens together under intense pressure—as much as 
250 tons—and holds it for a brief period, then releases the 
jaws, after which the cover is withdrawn. 

Either ink, or leaf may be stamped on virtually any kind of 
cloth, but there are certain combinations which don’t work well 
together, and for which certain precautions should be taken. 
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Pyroxylin-treated cloths, for example, may not be stamped 
with any derree of success except with special pyroxylin inks, 
as noted earlier. 

Patterned or grained cloth cannot be successfully ink 
stamped without first being “blanked” (stamped in blank) to 
flatten out the embossed pattern or grain, such as leatherette, 
silk, pattern, etc. It is not usually necessary on leaf or color 
roll stamping because of the heavier impression and the heat. 

It is not advisable to stamp one pigment color over another 
as the second impression does not adhere well to the first. Nor 
does ink stamping hold well on previously applied gold, 
although a reversal of the procedure will prove satisfactory. 
If reverse effects are wanted, for example, in a panel, it is 
better to have the dies made so that the second impression 
will not fall upon cloth already stamped in gold or color. 
Blanking is frequently used for borders, panels, and for panels 
in which a label is to be pasted. 

Ordinarily, ink stamped covers, especially if a light ink is 
used, will need from one to three impressions to secure solid 
coverage, especially of large areas, although usually one im- 
pression or “hit” will do the trick. Pigment stamping will 
insure the best results on coarse cloths or on heavy panels. 

It is advisable to submit cloth samples and the color desired 
to your binder well in advance, so that he may try them out 
to see what results will be obtained. In the case of inks, this 
is particularly important, so that the right shade of ink may 
be mixed for the job, and tested on the material to see if 
there is any change of color caused by the combination. 

Some designs may call for embossing, either blank or in 
color, in which case, the dies are made exactly the reverse of 
stamping dies, and the press used a much heavier one, and 
the impression is held considerably longer. These same presses 
are used for graining imitation leather with special grains. 
White or metallic papers may be embossed on the cover also. 

The stamping or inking of covers is not a process which 
may be hurried, if good results are wanted. The operation of 
the machines requires a considerable degree of experience and 
patience to experiment with temperature, impression, etc., to 
secure the best results. Lack of cooperation or planning in 
the production department may lead to an unexpected cost 
increase in the manufacturing price, because an extra opera- 
tion was needed in stamping. Dies may be so large that it is 
necessary for the operator to strip the cover from them, 
electros may be so soft that they melt or spread under the 
heat required to secure good adhesion. Fine lines in type or 
drawings may spread in the dies or electros, resulting in a 
smudgy appearance; errors in judgment or bulk may result in 
oversize or undersize spine dies. In many cases, gold stamped 
covers have to be rubbed off by hand to remove bits of gold 
flake that have adhered to the cloth in narrow spaces where 
they are not wanted. 


OTHER METHODS 


If sizable areas are to be in color on the cover, the use of 
silk-screen printed covers should be considered, if the cost is 
to be cut down. In this process, which is virtually always done 
outside the book manufacturing plant, separate stencils are cut 
for each design or color and adhered to a silk screen ground. 
Special paints or inks are then squeegeed through the interstices 
of the material on to the cover, to form the design. 

The handling of offset printed cloth has been dealt with in 
the preceding section, but a word is needed about book- 
binding papers, now being used so frequently. Practically all 
the same rules and precautions apply—grained papers must be 
flattened if they are very heavy and pyroxylin inks used on 
treated papers. Certain types of papers, when hot stamped, 
will show a change of color in the area, so it is again wise to 
let your binder experiment with the paper and ink or leaf to 
see what the final results are. 

(Next month: casing-in) 
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Totals 


FROM THE Institute’s three major exhibitions, and from the 
Trade Book Clinic’s honor-selections the past eleven months, 
one can readily determine current book face popularity. 

These 228 selections include books for every purse and 
purpose—fine limited editions, university press books, trade 
and text books of infinite variety, children’s books and illus- 
trated books—books produced by every printing process on a 
wide variety of papers. Significantly, two-thirds of these books 
—152 titles—were Linotype-set. 
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California seeks ms or finished books 

The California State Board of Education is in the market 
for new reading text matter and new music instruction books 
graded for the first five years of elementary school. It will buy 
texts in manuscript form, or printed books outright by the 
carload lot, or it will buy the right to publish the books for a 
period of not more than eight years or less than six beginning 
with 1946. 

Sealed bids are requested in duplicate form; one copy to be 
addressed to the Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
Sacramento, the other to the President of the State Board 
of Education, Ventura, California. Bids must be in by 
January 5, 1945. The State Curriculum Commission will grant 
an interview with any interested party who writes for an 
appointment to discuss the matter. Manuscripts and sample 
texts are solicited. 


Arkansas textbook bids 

The Arkansas State Board of Education has authorized a 
call for bids for textbooks in the following subjects: reading, 
grades one through six, basal; health, grades one through 
eight, basal; literature, grades seven and eight, approved sup- 
plementary; general science, grades seven and eight, approved 
supplementary; art, grades one through eight, approved 
supplementary. 

The State Board of Education is required by law to disre- 
gard bids on basal texts at prices in excess of prices now in 
effect on the same books in any other state. These restrictions 
have not been applied by the Board in the past insofar as 
prices on approved supplementary materials are concerned. 

Arkansas adoptions are on the basis of an approved multiple 
listing from which local districts make the adoptions which 
they desire. 


Graphic arts traveling exhibits 

Once again, the “How Prints Are Made” traveling exhibits 
of the Division of Graphic Arts, U. S. National Museum, are 
available for use by schools and others interested in the subject. 
There are now 7 exhibits, available for periods of not over 3 
weeks, covering the following subjects: wood cuts, Japanese 
prints, wood engraving, line engraving, photo-lithography, silk- 
stencil printing, mezzotint, etching, aquatint, lithography, 
aquatone, halftone, collotype, photogravure, rotogravure, bank- 
note engraving, and water-color printing. Full information 
may be obtained by writing the museum at Washington, D. C. 


To use decorated end-sheets 

With their issuance of the 8th selection, the Peoples Book 
Club—joint Sears-Roebuck, Simon & Schuster, and Consoli- 
dated Book Co, enterprise (see B&BP, October 1943) has com- 
menced the use of decorated end papers. Four color illustra- 
tions by such well-known artists as Lynd Ward, Arthur Brown, 
William Sharp, and John Waxwell will henceforth lend 
their charm to the $1.66 editions sponsored by the enterprise, 
whose membership is now well over the 200,000 mark. Sharp 
did the end-sheets for “Canaltown,” the latest selection. 

Meanwhile, plans for changes in the binding design are be- 
ing considered. At present each book is designed to resemble 
its fellow-titles, yet not to look as if it was part of a set. The 
initials “PBC” appear on the spine of each title in the same 
lettering to preserve the consistency required. 


Tommies get midget books, too 

Not to be outdone by the U. S. Council on Books in War- 
time, with its now famous Armed Services’ editions, Hutchin- 
sons’ is printing a million small books for free distribution 
among the troops. Selection of titles has been left to Walter 
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Hutchinson, head of the firm, who gives evidence that the selec- 
tions will not be boring. 

The same issue of the London Bookseller notes that in Feb- 
ruary 1943, the (British) Services Central Book Depot, aware 
that the cheap books for the servicemen were going off the 
market, obtained a special allotment of paper, and therefrom 
produced 2,000,000 copies of 160 titles for free distribution 
also. Twenty new titles are added each month, and every 
available press in the country capable of turning out these 
books is being used. 


Field notes 


Mitton ANpeERsoN, formerly art director for American T'ype 
Founders, Inc., has been appointed an art director of William 
E, Rudge’s Sons, New York, it has been announced by Frede- 
rick G. Rudge, president. 

Anderson has served as typographic director for Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Company, as art director for such well-known 
department stores as the Jordan Marsh Company of Boston 
and G. Fox & Company of Hartford, and as New England 
manager for the Bauer Type Foundry. He first joined the 
American Type Founders organization as designer of type 
specimen material in the type merchandising department and 
subsequently was responsible for the artwork in connection 
with all of the company’s advertising. 


C. Harotp Lavuck, laboratory instructor in journalism and 
superintendent of the Journalism Laboratory Press of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, has been 
awarded the Harry J. Friedman Memorial Gold Medal for 
outstanding contributions to graphic arts education. 

Lauck has been active in graphic arts education since 1932 
and was president of the National Graphic Arts Education 
Assn, 1939-40. He was a member of the committee of the 
annual conferences on printing education which organized the 
association in 1935 and is its first charter member and is now 
on its board of directors. 

Since 1932 he has supervised the printing of many keep- 
sakes and collectors’ items at the University Press. He is a 
member of many societies and organizations in the field of 
printing and journalism, and is active in civic, community and 
religious affairs of his home town of Lexington, Virginia. In 
1935 at Boston he won first place in a typography contest 
fer the printing teachers of the United States and Canada. 


Miss Priscirta Crane has recently joined the firm of 4. S. 
Barnes & Co., where she will be in charge of production. Miss 
Crane was secretary. and production manager of Brewer & 
Warren from 1927 to 19382 when the Brewer & Warren list 
was sold to Harcourt Brace. From 1933 until 1942, she was 
in charge of the New York office of HZ. L. Hildreth & Co., 
printers of Brattleboro, Vermont. While there, she handled 
much of the production for Derrydale Press, publishers of 
fine limited editions of books on hunting, fishing, and other 
sports. The Derrydale books were recognized as among the 
finest, typographically, in this country. 

In her present capacity, Miss Crane will handle production 
for Barnes and subsidiary companies, including The Country- 
man Press limited editions. 


May Gareuicx has left Greenberg: Publisher, to become 
head of the juvenile division of Citadel Press, N.Y.C., which 
has just entered the juvenile field. Miss Garelick was form- 
erly with Vanguard Press, assistant to the production manager 
of Viking, and was also head of Modern Age’ production 
department. 

Fay Travers has succeeded Miss Garelick and Norma 
Huppert has been made assistant manager. 


Everett E. Hate, formerly associate production manager 
with J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, assumed the post of pro- 
duction manager for D. Blakiston Co., July Ist. Mr. Hale was 
with Lippincott’s for 61, years and previous to that he was 
an associate editor for Macmillan. He is chairman of the 
Book Clinic of the Philadelphia Graphic Arts Forum for the 
1944-45 season having been re-elected to serve in this capacity 
for a second term. 
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Clinical Reports 


N, Y. Clinic to probe future formats 


Plans are shaping up for a particularly interesting Novem- 
ber meeting of the N. Y. Trade Book Clinic, American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. For the occasion, the Clinic is acting 
as host to the A. I. G. A. Textbook Clinic, and the program 
will feature discussions and talks on new materials and 
equipment which may be expected to influence design and for- 
mat in the postwar future. This is a subject which resulted 
in a lively evening at the last Clinic meeting of the 1943-44 
season, and the committee, headed by chairman Morris Col- 
man, (Viking Press), decided that more of the same would 
be very much in order as the current season gains momentum. 

Another feature of the November meeting will be the an- 
nual award, presented by BaBP under the Clinic’s auspices, 
to the publisher whose trade books have demonstrated the 
most “consistent excellence in design” during the past year. 
The award is based on the number of titles of each publisher 
named in the regular monthly Clinic selections. 


Dutton warns bookmen about paper 


The critical situation that still exists in the production of 
pulp and book papers was emphasized by Meiric K. Dutton, 
Assistant to the Director, Printing and Publishing Division, 
War Production Board, at the first meeting of the 1944-45 
season of The Bookbuilders of Boston, Hotel Lenox, Septem- 
ber 26 (See page 61 for text of address). Dutton stressed also 
the seriousness of the over-all paper situation, despite the 
tremendous efforts that had been made to increase the supply 
of pulp wood and the large increase in production made by 
the paper mills, that have done an outstanding job in the 
face of many handicaps under which they have worked. His 
talk, most of which related to paper, was a continuation of 
a similar talk given last year before the same organization. 
He presented much important up-to-the-minute information, 
together with forecasts relating to essential materials, man- 
power, and related problems. 

A lively question-and-answer period, under the direction 
of J. Austin Bailey, of Holliston Mills, followed. 

The meeting was attended jointly by members of the Book- 
builders, the Boston Club of Printing House Craftsmen, the 
Graphic Arts Institute, the Society of Printers, and the 
Bookbinders Guild. 

Among the guests at the head table, in addition to President 
E. L. Morss, Ginn & Co., were Gordon A. Ruitter, president, 
Boston Club of Printing House Craftsmen; Charles B. Flem- 
ing, President, Bookbinders Guild; Edward H. Kennerson, 
President, American Textbook Publishers Institute; Norman 
Scott, Regional Chief of New England Paper and Paper Board 
Section, War Production Board, and Robert A. Whidden, 
president, Graphic Arts Institute of Massachusetts. 


“60 Textbooks” show at Chicago 


The Chicago Book Clinic planned to have the 60 Textbooks 
of the year as the outstanding feature of its first fall meeting 
at Normandy House on the evening of October 10th. If these 
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did not arrive in time for the discussion, the topic of printing 
and binding problems was to be taken up and an open forum 
held on these as they relate to the current problems of the day. 
James Briarne of John F, Cuneo & Co., is president of the 
group. 


**Medical books” at Phila. Clinic 


Curistian C. F. Spaur, manager of the medical book trade 
department, Lea & Febiger, will act as Chairman ‘of the Phila- 
delphia Book Clinic for the 1944-45 season. He will replace 
Everetr E. Hare (D. Blakiston Co.) who, due to the pressure 
of work, is unable to serve in the position to which he was 
appointed last May. Harry Seeburger, head of the Composition 
Room of Wm. J. Dornan, addressed the first meeting held 
at the Art Alliance on Tuesday, October 10. The subject 
for discussion dealt with the “Printing of Medical Books.” 
Topics for November and December, respectively, are “Gravure 
Printing of Books” and “Effect of War on Juvenile Books.” 





To show British “50” 


The 50 British books will be exhibited in U. 5S. cities again 
this year under the sponsorship of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. British book publishers have been asked to 
submit copies by the National Book Council, London, from 
which the representative 50 will be chosen. The selection will 
be based upon the qualities of typesetting, printing, suitability 
and quality of paper, binding, and general appearance in re- 
lation to the published price. 

The Council has also arranged for exhibition of duplicate sets 
in England, of the 50 selected for American showings. The 
selection committee includes such noted English book-lovers 
as: Holbrook Jackson, bibliographer; Francis Meynell, founder 
of the Nonesuch Press; Stanley Morison, typographical ad- 
viser to The London Times; Dr. Henry Thomas, Keeper of 
Printed Books, British Museum; Mrs. Beatrice Warde, of the 
Monotype Corporation; and James Wardrop, of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


Courses in publishing, graphic arts 


The basic principles of book publishing will again be ex- 
pounded to beginners in the field in the series of classes in 
“The Practice of Book Publishing” to begin next spring at 
N. Y. University. The series, again jointly sponsored by the 
Book Publishers Bureau, Book Manufacturers Institute, Amer- 
ican Booksellers Assn., and the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, may yet become an annual proposition, reports Leon 
Shimkin of Simon & Schuster, the publishers’ chairman in the 
quadruple sponsorship. 

Graphic arts courses are again being given at Columbia 
University, commencing September 28, and running until Janu- 
ary 27. Courses of interest to book workers are: The Funda- 
mentals of Printing and the Preparation of Ms. for Printing 
& Publishing, by Melvin Loos, and Book and Periodical Index- 
ing by Elizabeth J. Sherwood, besides courses in lithography 
and etching, wood engraving, etc. 





Clinic Judge for October: George Hornby, Domesday Press 
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Peter Papyrus says... 





New net grants aggregating 388.07 tons of extra-quota paper 
to book publishers were made by the War Production Board 
Appeals Board during the period August 28 to September 23, 
1944, WPB’s Printing and Publishing Division reports. 

The base periods of the following publishers were perma- 
nently adjusted subject to present and all future curtailments 
of print paper under Book Order L-245. The quantity repre- 
sents additional annual Ibs. usage allowed under the order as 
amended May 24, 1944. 





F. F. Garlinghouse Co., Topeka, Kan. 63,815 
Grune and Stratton, Inc., New York City 12,425 
Row Peterson & Co., Evanston, IIl. 266,271 
Cima Publishing Co., New York City 53,065 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New: York City 163,624 
Bible House of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 5,333 
Southern Publishing Co., Dallas, Texas 30,809 
Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, D. C. 36,795 
Southern Flight, Dallas, Texas 14,500 
The Fideler Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 39,000 

685,587 


In addition, Benjamin H. Sanborn Company of Chicago was 
permitted to transfer 22,000 pounds of paper from the quota 
of the Augsburg Publishing Company of Morristown, Tenn., 
to its own quota under L-245 as an addition to its base period 
usage. 


The base periods of the following publishers were perma- 
nently adjusted subject to present and all future curtailments 
of print paper under Book Order L-245. The quantity repre- 
sents additional annual usage allowed under the order as 
amended May 24, 1944. 


International Music Company, New York City 12,750 
Standard Advertising Register, New York City 486 





The Fideler Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 6,340 
Beautiful Bermuda Publishing Co., New York City 5,000 
Roy Publishers, New York City 51,511 
H. H. Halley, Chicago, Il. 12,600 
Broadcast Music, Inc., New York City 1,834 

90,521 


In addition, the American Baptist Publication Society, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., was permitted to transfer 22,000 pounds of 
its paper usage under the Magazine Order L-244 to its base 
period usage under the Book Order L-245. 

PocketBooks, Inc., New York City, was permitted to ac- 
cept a transfer of 50,000 pounds of paper from the L-245 
quota of Reader’s League of America, New York City, to its 
own quota under the order. 

Permission was granted to Publishers Printing Company, 
of New York City, to use 450,000 pounds of paper from its 
quota under Order 1-241 for the production of booxs for the 
American Crayon Company, of Sandusky, Ohio. 


The anticipated paper quota cut took a new turn for book 
publishers, Harry West, Chief Book Section, WPB Printing 
& Publishing Division, explained at the Hershey, Pa., con- 
vention of the Book Manufacturers Institute, last month. 
(For full details of his talk see page 26). Instead of the 
definite cut of 10% which seemed indicated by the facts, the 
advisory committee recommended, and the division adopted, 
an inventory rollback of 15% instead. 

It was felt that this method would be less of a hardship 
and would take a freer market in the long run, West said, 
warning his hearers that any departure from the rules could 
mean only the eventual imposition of the quota cut. The in- 
ventory rollback is the same percentage as the magazine pub- 
lishers agreed to accept a few weeks ago. 

Of further interest in West’s remarks, too, are those por- 
tions concerning borrowing from 1945 quota, and the matter of 
obsolete sheets. It is obvious that little chance exists of the 
first being permitted, or that compulsive destruction of obso- 
lete sheets or gathered books will be ordered, unless extreme 
pressure is applied by a change in war fortunes. 
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Bob Hope may have never lett nome, vut the book which 
makes that observation has left for a good many million U. S. 
and G. I. homes, and in the process, has been undergomg an’ 
intensive slimming process. Starting out with 128 pages, “I 
Never Left Home” is now reduced to 96, and weighs only 51, 
oz. per copy in the paper cover edition. Its larger brother, in 
cloth, is also doing very well, thank you, reports Simon & 
Schuster. 


The public at any rate, isn’t so sold on the Armed Services 
Editions type of format. PocketBooks, which experimented 
with it in “Halfway House” as a test of readers’ reaction in 
certain selected cities, reports that the majority of the readers 
who accepted the publishers proffer of a chance to register 
their feelings, filled in the card as disapproving. A number 
answered the last question, which asked if PocketBooks 
should forget the whole thing, affirmatively. Editor Donatp 
Geppes reports that PocketBooks did, for, among other things, 
the new format displayed badly in the special cases supplied 
by the publisher. 


What's the world coming to? Now one publisher is publish- 
ing another publisher, and certainly, the beok will be reviewed 
by another publisher. Add this to your collection of quota 
shifts, imprint purchases, etc. Simon & Schuster is to publish 
soon, “Try and Stop Me” by Benner Cerr, president of Ran- 
dom House, N.Y.C. 

Why? Essandess shamelessly confesses it’s because they’ve 
been luckier in paper [that’s true enough—Barnes is handling 
“Modern Library” and now S&S has Cerf] and because Cerf 
doesn’t feel he could do right by the book in promotion. Any 
day now we expect to hear that Doubleday Doran is handling 
a book by Lincoln Schuster. 


Ever hear of books being valued by the foot? In Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Davin Spencer disclosed in a Supreme Court 
insurance suit that he based the value of books lost or burned 
in a fire at the Spencer home in 1942 on footage. 

Spencer, a lawyer, now a corporal in the Canadian Army, 
told the court he estimated the value of nine feet of classics 
at $17.50 a foot, for a total of $157, and 26 feet of miscel- 
laneous books at between $7 and $8 a foot. And if his books 
were “pre-war stuff’ with nice juicy bulking papers, he 
couldn’t have had many titles! 


“. .. oroldornew”’... 





(Continued from page 67) 


quainted with the later, heavy-handed, Teutonic black 
enormities whose influence is still apparent in 
much advertising typography. A few books have nibbled 
at the fringes of that “new order,’ but fortunately few. 

True typography for books, at its best, is a modest 
servitor; if there is to be any screaming, let it happen 
on the jacket, where anything goes. The tradition of 
fine book design was born in the balanced pages of 
ancient calligraphers, often embellished with rich orna- 
ment. With the advent of printing, decoration was 
nearly forgotten for a period and has since waxed and 
waned with economic and cultural changes. In our time 
it threatened to get out of hand under the Morris influ- 
ence but was steadied by the conservative productions of 
De Vinne, Hopkins, and Gilliss in their day, followed 
by the pleasanter, more flexible idioms of Updike and 
Rogers. In England the Whittinghams maintained, and 
Cobden-Sanderson continued, a quiet but effective man- 
ner and after them George W. Jones, Oliver Simon, 
and Francis Meynell added bits of liveliness. And all 
of them “took their own where they found it.” 

So distinguished book design does not depend upon 
whether the material is old or new, but upon how it is 
used. 
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successively deeper cuts in permitted usage throughout any 
period, after the end of this year, in which we were to be at 
war with both Germany and Japan. 


after V-E day, what? 


MorE INTERESTING TO you, perhaps, are the conditions which 
will face you at the time of Germany’s defeat. I scarcely need 
warn you that our first precaution after V-E day should be 
against the loss of any production which we are now achieving 
through extraordinary effort. We must continue unabated our 
waste-paper salvage campaign, our farmer wood-production 
campaign and all the other activities which have been re- 
sponsible for our great production successes. 

Having protected our present supply against attrition, we 
may look after V-E day for relief in the following directions 
and, generally, in the following sequence: 

1. Immediate reduction of Army requirements for nitrating 
pulp and resultant reduction or elimination of the 15% pulp 
withholding order; 

2. Gradual reduction of Army requirements for paper; 

3. Release of Swedish pulp to countries which we are sup- 
plying with pulp; 

4. Resumption of Swedish pulp imports into U. S. A.; 

5. Return to full capacity of U. S. A. pulp and paper mills. 

We would appear to be safe in assuming that requirements 
for nitrating pulp will diminish by as much as 50% imme- 
diately following V-E day. Since a large number of the in- 
tegrated and semi-integrated mills are producers of book 
papers, these papers will benefit greatly as a result of any 
decrease in the nitrating program. 

Our second step of anticipated relief is a reduction of Army 
requirements for paper. Perhaps the major relief afforded in 
this step will be in the field of fine papers rather than book 
papers, whereas most of my remarks in this talk have been 
largely limited to a discussion of book and groundwood 
papers .. 

Our third point has already been implemented to a very 
slight degree since trade agreements have already been com- 
pleted whereby Sweden is permitted to make certain small 
shipments of pulp to some of the South American countries 
which have been dependent upon us for these supplies. Very 
soon after V-E day, we may anticipate that additional 
amounts of papermaking pulps will be shipped by Sweden to 
our Latin-American neighbors, thereby relieving us of the 
need of furnishing all of their pulp requirements. 

Our fourth point—the resumption of Swedish pulp imports 
into the U. S. A. in any quantity—has many ramifications .. . 

Due, however, to the great uncertainty of the pulp and 
paper situation in Norway and Finland and to the shifts in 
world markets that are bound to have taken place since 1941 
when we received a total of two tons of bleached sulphite 
from Sweden, it would be unwise for us to expect great help 
from that source in the near future. There is the further fact 
that all North European waters are heavily mined and will re- 
quire extensive mine-sweeping operations. This will also have a 
retarding effect on receipts of Swedish pulp in the American 
hemisphere. 

Finally, we come to our fifth point—the return to full 
capacity of our own pulp and paper mills—for complete and 
lasting relief. In this connection, I want again to direct 
your attention to the excellent record of our mills during 
these war years of extreme manpower shortages . . . Our 1944 
production of this pulp is progressing at an annual rate of 
1,488,000 tons against an all-time high of 1,717,206 tons pro- 
duced in 1942. 

With respect to soda pulp, we have always been dependent 
almost exclusively on our own production. Our 1944 production 
of this pulp is proceeding at an annual rate of 408,000 tons 
against an all-time high of 532,387 tons produced in 1940. 


no reconversion problem 

THE PULP AND PAPER INDUsTRY itself has no mechanical recon- 
version problem because its plant equipment could not be con- 
verted to the manufacture of other goods. This is true in 
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Canada also, where the production of bleached sulphite pulp 
rose from 301,357 tons in 1931 to a high of 597,316 tons in 
1942, and with 1943 production off less than 10,000 tons from 
this high. ; 

Although pulpwood production at the present time almost 
equals our ability to process it, V-E day will again find the 
shortage of pulpwood as the factor which will have the great- 
est influence on paper production. How long it will take to 
bring pulpwood cutting up to consumption capacity is prob- 
lematical. Even with an increase in wood cutting, it norm- 
ally takes about a year in the Northern regions before the 
tree is converted into paper. 

The capacity of the pulp and paper industry will be taxed 
to meet pent-up demands for all types of paper made scarce 
during the war, to replenish depleted inventories, and to meet 
the indirect export demand. As reconversion progresses, the 
domestic requirements for paper will increase in like pro- 
portion. 


no surplus for 2-3 years 


AT PRESENT, all indications support the assumption that there 
will be no surplus supply of pulpwood, pulp or paper in the 
United States for at least two or three years after the war 
in Europe ends. I certainly do not believe that the controls 
of WPB limitation orders will have to be continued through- 
out this time, but I fully believe that these controls must con- 
tinue with diminishing rigour for a period of at least six to 
nine months after many other controls are relinquished. 

It appears highly probable that the “unwinding” program 
will generally follow in reverse the steps we have taken in 
“winding up” our paper ‘controls. The first step will be to 
relieve inventory provisions in our paper limitation orders to 
whatever extent we may be forced to tighten them up for 
the fourth quarter. 

As market pulps become more freely available, it is prob- 
able that non-integrated paper mills, which have found it 
necessary to “extend” their pulp allocations with extremely 
high percentages of waste fibres, will elect and will be per- 
mitted to “sweeten” their furnish to a considerable degree; 
but it is our present expectation that the controls on maximum 
weights as’ now exemplified in Order L-120 will continue 
through a somewhat extended period... 

I believe that all of these conflicting factors will be fully 
considered and that relaxation of orders will be affected in 
such a manner as to protect both small and large users of 
paper. We believe that all paper controls are an evil, but we 
are simply faced with the problem of selecting the lesser of 
two evils. The obvious need of continuing these controls em- 
phasizes the importance of a continuance of the all-out effort 
to maintain and if possible to increase the production of 
pulpwood and the collection of waste paper. It also empha- 
sizes the extreme importance that you continue long after V-E 
day to use your quota of paper with the utmost economy. 
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GOOD NEWS—AND THANKS! 


Since B&BP had received so many letters suggesting 
that the Production Primer be made available in book 
format we announced last month tentative plans for such 
an edition, urging early reservations to take advantage of 
limited paper supplies. The East Coast hurricane couldn't 
have surprised us more than did the flood of advance orders, 
frequently fcr as many as 20 copies. B&BP is grateful and 
delighted at the response. 

Currently, the Primer’s own production problems are 
being solved. Advance plans call for its design by one of 
the industry’s most enterprising designers, and a foreword 
by still another. Meanwhile, we urge advance reservations 
—without obligation, of course—until price and format 
are announced shortly. Both will be modest—for war- 
time pocketbooks and paper supplies. Send your advance 
reservations to Primer Editor, BOOKBINDING & BOOK 
PRODUCTION, 50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 
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145 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. WaAlker 5-6844 








Merit Award for “Books By Offset” 


24 Award winner in recent national “Books By Offset’ con- 
| test. Modern facilities. Black-and-white, color. Creative 
and art service. Books, bookcovers, bookvertising. 


W. A. KRUEGER CO. Lithographers 


3820 W. Wisconsin Ave. a Milwaukee 8, Wis. 










BOOK LITHOGRAPHERS 


Four and Six Color Process 
, Ben Day * Black and White 


© 25 MODERN OFFSET PRESSES © DAY AND NIGHT 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 


2! HUDSON STREET Y.C..* CANAL 6-7000 
Be Tete 














The National Process Company, Inc. 
Lithographers to Boek Publishers 
75 Varick Street Canal 6-0366 New York, N. Y. 
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REPRINT ANP CRIGINAL EDITIONS BY PHOTO-OFFSET 


New York LitHoOGRAPHING Core. 
PHOTO OFFSET LITHOGRAPHERS 
















S2 EAST ISTH. ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. GRAMERCY 7-3200 





CENTER OF DISTRIBUTION .. Lithographers Since 1896 
CENTER OF FINE COLOR Offset Lithographers Since 1905 
LITHOGRAPHY ... Bigger and better each year 


) Give Us A Trial 
700-800 W. Wash. St.—Indianapolis, Ind. 


15 YEARS OF LITHOGRAPHING FINE BOOKS 


<aiisiabainaitaeiaeniitaress 
EcONOMICAL AND Mopern Repropuction METHODS 
For Cotor ano BLack And WHITE 


PUBLISHERS SERVICED BY EXPERIENCED Book MEN 


POLYGRAPHIC COMPANY OF AMERICA 
310 EAST 45th ST., N. Y. C. MU 4-1200 











Copies of books and jackets produced by us for leading 
publishers available for your inspection on request. 


SACKETT & WiILHELMS 


LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 


A one Similetone Offset Service 
for Book Publishers 


ZEESE-WILKINSON CO., Inc 


ESTABLISHED 1904 
Metropolitan Building 
Long Island City, New York 
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Oliver Offset says... 


A realistic picture of the postwar situation as regards 
graphic arts machinery, particularly in the lithographic branch, 
was painted by H. A. Porter, v.-p. in charge of sales, Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Co., speaking at the War Conference of the 
Natl. Assn. of Photo-Lithographers, held in N.Y.C. last 
month. 

One of the chief points made by Porter was that in his 
opinion, printers and binders need have little fear of the 
effects of the postwar sale of Government-owned equipment. 
Taking his own company as an example, he stated that dur- 
ing the past three years, sales to the Government amounted 
only to a normal six-months’ business. He said that many of 
the machines purchased by the Government were designed 
especially for a particular application, and probably would 
not be converted to civilian use. : 

As to new models, Porter believed there would be few 
changes in the first postwar machinery. Mechanical develop- 
ments brought about in the war would have to be thoroughly 
studied, tested, and proven, before their adaptation 
to civilian use. In addition, if early postwar needs are 
to be met, the manufacturers will not have time to perfect 
new models. Printers and binders with comparative late 
model equipment, therefore, according to Porter, need have 
no fear that it will become obsolete when the war is over. 
On the other hand he warned that older equipment which 
has seen exceptional service during the war years, may not 
be in a condition to rate turn-in value. 

Prices, Porter said, would undoubtedly be higher in the 
postwar period, as it was evident that a manufacturer try- 
ing to do business at present pegged levels, would have to 
operate at a loss. He added that his company’s conservative 
policies relative to terms and conditions of sale of equipment, 
will be continued much the same as in pre-war days. This 


policy, he believed, had “acted as a healthy control against 
possible unwarranted over-expansion, and we see no reason 
for any radical changes in this regard to the postwar period.” 


—eQo— 


An effective use of offset reproduction, combined with an 
unusual paper stock, makes the jacket of “The Forgotten 
Battlefield,” Roy Publishers, a distinctive achievement. Front 
section of the jacket carries the title in red, with subdued 
background line illustration in black. The illustration is by 
Zdzislaw Czermanski, who also is responsible for the text 
drawings. 

Paper used is Threadtone Blue, supplied by Royal Paper 
Corp., a rugged stock of pulpy texture.-A smaller line illus- 
tration on the spine, and a large block of type matter on the 
back section complete the jacket format, demonstrating the 
practical versatility of the offset process. 
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Of interest to mechanically-minded production people is the 
postwar offset press demonstrated in sound motion picture at 
the NAPL convention by Miehle. The press is a 42” x 58” 
two-color, but due to the Miehle unit type of construction, 
single and multi-color models with identical printing units 
will be available. The press incorporates several basic improve- 
ments in feeding, registering and delivering the sheet, and 
prints in register at a speed of 6500 impressions per hour. 
Sheets are fed by a new Dexter feeder, utilizing only air for 
corner separation and featuring simple and rapid adjustments. 

An exceptionally long reister time is provided by extending 
the stream feeding principle to the registering process, and 
registering one sheet while the preceding sheet is still being 
removed from the feeding table. This allows for a reduction 
in size of the gap and diameter of the cylinders, and conse- 
quent ability to run the cylinders at a lower surface speed 
per number of impressions. 


Field talks & Grosset sale startle industry 


Ix TWO OF THE LARGEST— 
and most significant from a production standpoint— 
deals in publishing history, the ownership of Simon & 
Schuster and PocketBooks seemed likely to, and that of 
Grosset & Dunlap, actually changed hands recently. For 
several weeks past rumors had been circulating along 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. publishers’ row, and in many 
offices far removed from that zone, that Marshall Field, 
Chicago’s multimillionaire department store heir and 
newspaper publisher, was planning to purchase each of 
the above firms. Fastastic figures ranging high in the 
millions were quoted, and the plan was reputed to be 
the advent of a new type of mass production publishing 
which would make new titles available usually at $2-$3, 
possible at $1 and less. Since then, an official denial of 
this rumor has been issued by Essandess. 

As the first step in the plan, it was announced by 
Mr. Field a short while ago that he had engaged Free- 
man Lewis of Doubleday, Doran Co., well-known ex- 
ponent of mass marketing (see BaBP, November, 1943) 
to conduct his new enterprise. At the same time he ad- 
mitted his intentions of purchasing Grosset & Dunlap, 
but confessed “‘the Book-of-the-Month Club and Random 
House have beaten me to it.” 

His confession was borne out by the official statement 
issued almost simultaneously by the Club, Random, and 
Harper & Bros., that the three had purchased the famous 
reprint house, and would continue it as an independent 
unit. Subsequently they were joined by Scribners & 
Little, Brown. The balance of their formal statement 
follows: 

“Donald Grosset, son of the late Alexander Grosset 
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who founded the business with George T. Dunlap in 
1898, will continue his active association with the firm, 
and so will the staff now in charge of its operations. The 
business will continue as an entirely separate unit, and 
its present policies will be continued. 

“Active management of the firm will be entrusted 
to Random House, whose executives have proved by 
their management of the Modern Library series for 
nineteen years that they know every phase of the re- 
print business. 

“Cass Canfield of Harper and Brothers, Bennett Cerf 
of Random House, and Harry Scherman of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club issued the following joint statement 
yesterday: ‘This development has come about only be- 
cause the individuals owning control of this old and 
deeply-respected firm, principally Mr. Dunlop, wished 
finally to divest themselves of the responsibility of 
management. 

‘Donald Grossett, vice-president of the business, felt 
that our three firms could do a good joint job, pro- 
posed it to us, and all of us are deeply impressed with 
the opportunities. 

‘Grosset and Dunlap was the pioneer in its special 
field, popular reprints at low prices, and that field bids 
fair to become more important than ever after the war. 
The joint new owners will do their best to continue the 
outstanding record of the old company in this field’.” 

To return to Field’s plans, both he and Richard L. 
Simon of Essandess, confirmed that the firms had been 
negotiating, but Simon pointed out that he felt the 
project could not be carried out until after the war. 
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NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
COMPOSITION PRINTING BINDING 


Quinn & Booen Company, Inc. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 











AMERICAN BOOK- ii STRATFORD PRESS 


PLANT - RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE ~- 381 FOURTH AVE. 









INCORPORATED 


75 Varick Street New York City 


logue and loose-leaf work. Also special- 
200 HU DSON — JBREET NEW YORK ists in limited editions. 
=f : RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, Ince. 


461 Eighth Avenue © New York City 











BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


| Typesetting 


Ey Tae Coroma Pros we) | J*FTapley-Co 


CLINTON, MASS. 


2 Metropolitan Bldg. EDITION 
Complete Book Manufacturers Long Island City BOOKBINDERS 


Printing STillwell 4-8570 
NEW YORK OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 


Binding 33 WEST 42ND sr. 38 NEWBURY STREET 






FOR 93 YEARS 













——T THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


Producers of KNICKOTYPES, book plates of 
superior quality at attractive prices 





THE CORNWALL PRESS, Inc. 


Complete Book Manufacturin 
COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK, EDITION BINDING AND 
ELECTROTYPING DELIVERY 










BED 















New York OFFICE 220 FirTH AVENUE 





Cerawall, New Yerk 601 West 26th St., New York 


PRINTING ALENTINE CO., INC. 
HAMILTON toMPANY 


Edition Book Manufacturers 










COMPOSITION e Cloth and Leather 
SR IORK P.O. sca 330 W. 42nd St. New York City 

















Representative in New York Each Week 





J. J. Little & Ives Company 
Typesetting :: Electrotyping :: Printing 
Binding :: Editorial Service 
425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


VAN REES PRESS 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


508-534 WEST 26TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAMS PRESS, Inc. 


A Complete Piant for Engraving, Composition, 
Electrutyping., Presswork and Binding 


70 East 45th St., N. Y. City, Plant at Albany, N. Y. 







Complete Book Manufacturers 


George M°KIBBIN «& son 


Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 







TYPESETTING*s DESIGNING SERVICE 
PRINTING 

ELECTROTY PING 

BINDING 

H. WOLFF BOOK MFG CO « 508 W 26 ST NEW YORK 


NAT ee 
L. H. JENKINS, Inc. 


Edition Bool: Manufacturers 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 
Compesition @ Printing @ Edition Binding 


419 Lafayette St. New York, N, Y. 
ALgonquin 4-0180 



















Complete book production 


KINGSPORT PRESS, Inc. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


/VIULL 
CHICAGO AND MIDWEST 


| BROCK and RANKIN 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINO-IS 
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a! ENGLAND 
| Boston Bovkbinding Company, Fue. 


CRY, Conscientious Craftsmen in 
Both Larye and Small Editions 


“10 ARROW STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 
Prinkrs-Binders-Book and Gatalog Me anufackarers 
7 GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


S'NCE 1877 Chicago New York 


7 C. B. FLEMING & CO., INC. & 
NORWOOD PRESS » 
(Complete Printing and Binding Service 


NORWOOD, MASS. ann NEW YORK 











goln F CUNEO Company 
COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
465 WEST CERMAK ROAD +t CHICAGO 


Complete Edition Work 
> x & @ < 
| PLIMPTON PRESS 


*| Norwood Mass-La Porte Inp. |: 










MANUFACTURERS OF BOOKS 
from start to finish. Practically all 





Pans SWILVANTA book faces and illustrative processes. 
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The DISTINGUISHED BOOK 350 E.22nd St.,Chicago. Eastern Sales 

PRODUCTION 





Office: 305 E. 45th St., New York City 


ENGDAHL BINDERY, INC. 
Established 1899 


EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
1056-66 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


- ROBERT 0. [AW COMPANY 


SCRANTON 9 


Craftsmen pt 









PUBLISHING COMPANY _ 


239 Sevth American $1, Philedeiphia 5, Penne. 
Designers & Producers of Book Covers & Bookbinding Specializing in the manufacture or 
‘school text books and subscription books 
2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE e CHICAGO 








OLDACH COMPANY 


EDITION BINDERS P. F. Pettibone & Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1854 
525 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
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| BECKTOLD COMPANY lg A lags Da ace PORT Go 

fap sx The David J. Molloy Pl 
Edition Book Manufacturers WE nes kr No age oa 


2705 OLIVE STREET ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI 2437 N. Western Ave., Chicago, [I]. 








‘ ats INDIANA 
NTA YOUR AD IN THIS SECTION palnetieeshenteareniengrser tess te ne eee eee 
0 WILL BE SEEN BY’ | Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse 


Every Rook Publisher : Biperngr en. base 


RATES ARE MCDERATE Indianapolis, Indiana 


_— WRITE FOR DETAILS. 















BINDERY SUPPLIES _ STEP and THUMB INDEXING™ 
Service to the Trade 
ACKERMAN CO. 


_ A plant devoted entirely to all types of Indexing 
FINCK PRINTING SERVICE 
Gold Stamping @ Embossing 
For the Trade 


60 Grand St., New York, N. Y. 
| 105 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Walker 5-4733 



















CAnal 6-8063 WAtkins 5-8447 















GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 
Chicago ¢ San Francisco «¢ St, Lewis «¢ Los Angeles 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 
333 Hudson Street ° WaAlker 5-3294 
Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 





LEATHER—CELLULOID 
AND INSERTABLE TABS 
GI ig SHEET HOLDERS 


$03 Gp dig JEFFERSON STREET 


AGO 7, ILLINOIS 





| STEP UP YOUR SALES WITH 


Liggggees m r STEP INDEXING - PLASTIC BINDING 
| 








LOUIS W. BERGMAN JOHN M. GETTLER 


487 Broadway, New York City 200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK . WA 5-0222-3 


| GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL LEATHER—BOOK CLOTH mums | NDEXING FOR THE TRADE 
a Jobs, Seconds and Special Lots Always on Hand 




















C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 


23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 













| 12-14 Spruce Street, New York ° Binders Board Flexible Papers 
“Eve Ss ] “ | Tar. .Semi-Tar. . Press Red. . White. . Black 
| savane stig y for ee . Chips. .News. . Specialties Bach Lining. .Red Reps 
PADDING GLUES © GENUINE & ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
Call BEekman 3-3221 












KKELSEY-RISDEN CO. 





THE BUTTERFIELD-BARRY CO.., INC. 





GLUE PAPER BOARDS 
174 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. © WAlker 5-8650 yey F ae P ya sad 
Distributors of: DAVEY BINDERS BOARD ee eer ae — > se 
@ DOWNINGTOWN ROYAL RIGID CHIP BOARD @ 692 Greenwich St. New York 






FLEXIBLE and SEMI-FLEXIBLE BOARD 




















LEATHER AND SILK WORK WANTED 
| We are specialists on Silk Easels and Covers 
| Leather, Hand & Machine Paring, Frames, ete. 
Solid, Flexible and Padded Covers 


| FAB MANUFACTURING co. 31 S. Main a Chester, N.Y. 


Telephone: 


BOOK GILDING 
CARD BEVELING ---- DECKLING 
For the Trade—Send for Samples 
R. Marchetti & Bro. Co. 44 Bond St., N. Y 
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TRICKS of the TRADE 


There’s a lifetime of practical shop experience 
packed in the pages of this handy 50 page booklet. 
Single copies, 25c — Order your copy, today! 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN EMBOSSING CO. 


EMBOSSING, AIRBRUSHING and MOORISHING 
ON GENUINE, IMITATION LBATHER and PAPER 


For Leather | Goods - Novelties - Book Covers, Etc. 
LEATHER PARING and SKIVING 


AL gonquin 4-1160, 123 Bleecker St., New York 12, N. Y. 





















NEW LOOSE-LEAF TAUBER-TUBE TAUBER 
BINDER ROUND RING 
erful plantic it Colorful plastic tube binding — 6 
7 in colo id colors—-9 binding styles. Inside Inexpensive new olastic ring. Red, 
ay SES Sale. Sages diameter sizes from 3/16” to 1”. White, Blue, and Crystal. Special 
SS ae. binding styles. Sizes from 3/16” to 1”. 


e Beauty © Quality © Economy e 


FREE 
TAUBER-TUBE BINDING 204 HUDSON ST. N. Y. C. LICENSE 








BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





Convert your gold leaf waste rub- 
bers, skewings, and floor sweeps into 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. 


METZ REFINING CO. 


Main Office and Plant 

369 Mulberry St., Newark 2, N. J. MA 2-0866 
New England Office 

110 Tweed St., Pawtucket, R. I., Perry 5802 











SHEEP @ PIGSKIN @ SKIVERS @ SPLITS 
LEATHERS Ecresé Crushed Levant. BIBLE 


Levant Sheep. Pin Morocco—all colors. Genuine Pigskin. 
Pass Book, Diary, Memo-Book, Loose Leaf LEATHERS. 


F. MOORE LEATHER CO., Peabody, Mass. 





oe = Ornamental Leather 

irbrushin = “ 

Gold one = Embossing Works 
and = $239 Centre St., N. ¥. C. 

Pressure Printing = CAnal 6-2389 





The Queen City Paper Co. 
Established 1868 
Cincinnati Ohio 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Agents for 
DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


a complete line of bookbinding 
® : : 
ORD ectore fabrics and papers to suit every 

exacting need and specification. 
Le THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 
216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


WHY WASTE? 


Increase your savings by paying closer attentien to your skew- 
ings, rags, rubbers, and sweeps. Why waste anything, anyway, 
in these days of keen competition? 

THE W. L. ROBERTSON CO. 

Assayers and Refiners—Call on us 
38 LIBERTY STREET NEWARK, N. J. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 



















J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
15 S. 6th ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, Loose- 
Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 








Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Il. 


Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 
Interlaken Cloth, Du Pont Fabrikoid, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 





1 East 11th Street, New York City 





CUNT & Company 


BOOKBINDING PAPERS OF DISTINCTION 


on all moder Catalogs.Price Books and Manuals 
Get our Cellotab SampleKit and Price List now. 
For small-runs use Veit FlexRibbed Insertable Tabbing 


Yeit Co. 1947 E. Kirby Ave. Detroit, 11, Mich. 








aS 74 Established 1905 
Lye LY GOLD BEATERS & REFINERS 
WY 3624-26 Lincoln Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ma ¢ i WEHRUNG & BILLMEIER CO. 
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E. WOLF & CO., Inc. 
GOLD STAMPING ¢ EMBOSSING 


FOR THE TRADE 
Special and Stock Indexes, Side Titles, Stays 
12-16 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY © WaAlker 5-6594 





MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


A durable replacement for 
brass type ata fraction of the 
cost. Stands up under heat 
and pressure. Send for catalog 
and free trial offer. 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


55-57 VANDAM STREET+*NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 





RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
Baldevs 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Tel. - BR - 9-3829 
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109 Linden Park St. 
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THE GENERAL THREAD MILLS, INC. 


Manufacturers 
SPECIALIZING IN ALL SIZES OF COTTON THREAD FOR BOOKBINDING PURPOSES 


Boston, Mass. 
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Al Your Service 





Stitching Wire In Stock 


Immediate Delirery 


ECONOMY PRINTERS PRODUCTS C6. 
609 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Hl. 





GITZENDANNER-MULLER CO., INC. 


Established 1897 
Manufacturers of National Wire Stitchers 


15 Vandewater Street 


New York City 
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See LAWSON for your KNIVES and CUTTING STICKS 


As the world's largest distributors of cutting machines, 
we are expert in technical knowledge and experience as 
to the requ rements of knives and cutt.ng sticks. Com- 
plete inventory always on hand. 


E.P. LAWSON COMPANY, Inc. 


Se ht! raper Cutters & Rove Fquin nent 


Street New York, N, Y. 


Sole Eu. en ‘ente 
426 West 33d 













... for modern pressrooms 
MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Prentiss Stitching Wire 
The Standard of Quality 
IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








Wire e e e QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Round and Flat Wire for 


Bookbinding & Box Stitching 
SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
Ohio 


Fostoria 
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we're on the job 
.. for Uncle Sam 


In Peacetime we manufacture Paper Conditioning Machines, 
Universal Paper Joggers. Holdfast Hangers. Commercial Humidi- 
fiers, Punching, Round Cornering and Perforating Machinery of 
all kinds. Also Special Machines built to order. 


Our manufacturing is now devoted to work for our government. 
The only orders for our equipment we can accept are those 
carrying extremely high priorities. But when this fight is over 
we will again be ready to serve the graphic arts. 


Contract Work Our Specialty 
SOUTHWORTH MACHINE Co. 
30 Warren Avenue Portland, Maine 
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Book industry survey 





(Continued from page 69) 


The speaker continued with citations from Professor 
Wesley Mitchell’s predictions on the changes to come 
after the war, among which he mentioned the great dis- 
location and hurried reorganization of the transition to 
peace, the uncertainties facing millions, the demand for 
durable goods, the pent-up purchasing power said to 
exist in small currency hoards, savings, and bonds, and 
the absence of severe competition from foreign sources, 
because of the ravages of war. 

Turning then to the value to be derived from the 
survey, Dr. Hopf declared, that if properly exploited, 
the program might prove one of the most intelligent and 
constructive steps on the way to purposeful planning 
and capitalization of opportunities lying ahead. How- 
ever, to so proceed, the scientific approach is required, 
based upon experienced investigation, rather than mere 
discussion. 

The manufacturers have actually more at stake than 
their publishing customers, he continued, for they are 
wholly dependent upon their customers for their volume, 
and have given hostage to fortune in the shape of equip- 
ment, labor, ete. Moreover, they are subject to the 
hazard of obsolescence, which adds to the necessity of 
being familiar with future market possibilities. 


proper evaluation 


THE FOLLOWING sPEAKER, Philip S. Corby, of the 
Psychological Institute, described a number of the facets 
of the condition which the survey will investigate, 
among which was the fact that competitive reading 
matter would be analyzed for its effect on books. Corby 
also pointed out that while the study must be evaluated 
against today’s war-fostered prosperity, the subsequent 
reports would probably occur when varying conditions 
were prevalent, thus presenting a clearer analogy be- 
tween the two periods. 

Suggesting that the rise in magazine reading parallels 
that in books, he pointed out also the effect of informal 
education on reading habits. Corby also described the 
use of psychological tests in group studies, and the de- 
velopment and testing of questions to be used in the 
survey, to determine whether they could be answered 
in such a way as to get results. 

“The survey will probably raise more problems than 
exist now,” he went on, discussing how far in the lower 
social backgrounds it might probe, which, however, 
would be determined by preliminary study. 

At the conclusion of Corby’s talk, Dr. Hopf added a 
request that the members provide the surveyors with 
every bit of information which they thought might be 
at all pertinent. The hour growing late, the meeting 
adjourned until the following day when a short period 
of time sufficed to dispose of the few questions the 
members of the Institute wished answered by Saten- 
stein, and his committee, which includes Zevin, C. H. 
Wilhelm (Kingsport Press), Herbert N. Shrifte (H. 
Wolff Book Mfg. Co.) and Donald Brock (Brock & 
Rankin). 


SORRY! Inadvertently, in the August story describing 
the WAC bindery workers, the oversewing machine appear- 
ing in the accompanying illustration and text, was labeled a 
punch. Apologies to Pfc. Martha Healan, of the Field Artillery 
School, Fort Sill, Oka., for assigning her to a task other than 
that which she is apparently enjoying so well. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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Obituaries 


Dove tas C. McMurrrie, whose influence marked much of the 
progress made by the graphic arts industries during the past 
quarter century, died of a heart attack at his home in Evans- 
ton, Ill., Sept. 29, at the end of 56. At the time of his death, 
he was director of typography for the Ludlow Typograph Co., 
CHicago, having been associated with that house since 1927. 

McMurtrie’s career dated from 1912, when he became editor 
of The American Journal for the Care of Cripples, and struck 
its first notch of fame when he helped design and build the 
printing plant at Greenwich, Conn., taken over by Conde Nast 
in 1921. He filled the roles of exhaustive historian of printing 
and bookbinding, author of numerous volumes on design and 
typography, and leader in trade association accomplishments; 
one of his last services being program chairman of the July con- 
vention of the International Assn. of Printing House Crafts- 
men. His duties with Ludlow consisted not only of directing 
and advising in the design of type faces, but included much 
of the advertising of the company, preparation of its promo- 
tional literature, and preparation of its type books. Although 
he did not call himself a type designer, he actually did design 
a number of faces, both before and after joining Ludlow, and 
the latter carries his Ultra-Modern in its listings. 

Born in Belmar, N. J., in 1888, he graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and for a number of 
years was in newspaper work and publication editing, until 
he definitely aligned himself with the technical side of the 
graphic arts. In 1925, he became director of typography for 
Cuneo Press, and two years later joined the Ludlow organi- 
zation. 

His deep research and knowledge of the history of typog- 
raphy, printing and bookbinding, is attested by a select list 
of volumes under his authorship, which have become standard 
books of reference. Some of the best known of these are: 
“A History of Printing in the United States”; “Modern Ty- 
pography and Layout”; “Book Decoration”; “Initial Letters”; 
and “The Book,” first published in 1927, revised in 1937. 

He believed in fostering tradition, not for its own sake, but 
because he saw in the best of tradition, the elements of last- 
ing, basic “rightness.” In “The Book,” commenting on the 
experiments being conducted in European book design, he 
wrote: “ ... Many of the results are weird, but many of the 
designs show promise ... As in all fields, the best course will 
be found in a synthesis of the best elements of the old, leavened 
by the best elements of the new.” 

In the same volume, answering critics who claimed that mass 
production book manufacture tended to destroy the “art” of 
binding, he said: “The fact is that the average book, so bound, 
satisfactorily fulfills its purpose .. . The mechanical methods 
make possible the production of books at low cost, and so 
increase their range of circulation and usefulness . . . ” 

None could deny McMurtrie’s allegiance to the tradition 
and fine art woven into the background of the graphic arts 
industries. But he lived in a modern age, and he recognized 
the demands of today. He struck a balance between the two 
which sacrificed neither—an ideal which all workers in the 
book industry may well keep in view. ; 


“Cuer” Hatt, recently appointed sales manager of the Chi- 
cago area for Holl:ston Mills, died suddenly the last of August. 
One of the popular suppliers, and an active member of the 
Chicago Book Clinic, Hall leaves leaves a wife and 13-year-old 
son. Services were held in Chicago, Aug. 29, with interment in 
St. Mary’s Cemetery. 


Anprew R. Warnock, purchasing agent and superintendent, 
Scribner Press, N.Y.C., died of a heart attack at his home in 
Cranford, N. J., Sept. 28. He was 71 years of age, and leaves 
a widow, the former Marie Plummer; a son, Malcolm; and a 
granddaughter. 

Warnock had been with Scribner since 1907, was made pur- 
chasing agent in 193], and last year resumed his former duties 
as bindery superintendent. 
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MECHANICAL BINDING INDEX 


CODE KEY 


Lim'ted T ..Tauber-Tube 
Tt .Tauber-Twist 
.Swing-O-Ring U ....Multi-Ring 
.. .Flex-O0-Coil V_ ...Royal Ring 
Gee-Cee w 
Kamket .... Spiralastic 


* Other Mechanical Bindings 


‘ NEW ENGLAND@ 
Bay State Bindery, 167 Oliver St., Boston,-Mass. ............06- SpS 


Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn MPTUVWTt 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass, ...... SpAKOSX 
}. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. .......... OP 


NEW YORK CITY@ 
Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th Street 
ey et WONT TE, n,n nuwceuccievintenonseduaeel P 
Spiral Binding Co., 406 W. 3lst Street 
Tauber’s Bookbindery. Inc., 200 Hudson Street 
Wire-O Binding Co., 200 Hudson St. 


EASTERN 
The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St, Baltimore, Md. .. ...... CE 
Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. ............. MW 
Erhard & Gilcher, 218 W Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. ........-. P 
Trussell Manufacturing Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. ........... CDE 
National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa. HMOW 


MIDWEST and SOUTHWEST@ 
Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles, Calif. .......... P 
General Binding Corp., 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill....CDEZ 
Wilder Index Co., 328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 

Spiral Binding Co., 111 North Canal St., Chicago, Il, ........ SpAKS 
Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Ill., 732 W. Van Buren St. ....MW 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St. Detroit, Mich. ...... FCLTUV 
Detroit Mailing & Bdg. Co., 450 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. CD 
Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri 

National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo... 
Blackwell-Wielandy, 1605 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. ......... WMT 
Forest City Bookbinding Co., Caxton Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio DEMOW* 
Hugo Kalmbacher, 1014 Jackson Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

American Beauty Cover Co., 2000 Field St., Dallas, Texas. ... DEMOW 
Arnold Co., 210 W. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee, Wise. ......... LSp 
The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wise. ....... CDE 


CANADA@ 
Villemaire Bros., 240 William St., Montreal 


“CERLOX” 
MRMORED PLASTIC 
“CERCLA” “LIMITED” 
THE STRONG METAL & Ter OUR ARMED FORCES 
SAMPLES AND OCRIISMIGREE ON REQUEST 


812 W. BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2ICENSEES FROABI@OAST TO COAST 
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FOR SALE 
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Sheridan 5-C 22x28” Sliding Plate Em- 
bossing Presses 

Sheridan 4-C 12x18” Sliding Plate Em- 
bossing Presses 

Sheridan 20-box Gathering Machine 

Smyth #3 & 10 Sewing Machines 

Smyth 25” Blank Book Sewer 

Brehmer 28” Blank Book Sewer 

Singer Sewing Machines 6-9, 7-11 

Singer 6-19 Drill Stitch Sewing Machine 

Thompson Laureate Press, 14”x22” 

Dexter 38” Single Fold, Feeder 

Norwood Quire Folder, 28” 

Rosback Check Perforator, 30” 

Ellis Roller Backer 

Crawley Rounder & Backers, 12”, 17” 

Lindbladh 3-Beam Iron Ruling Machine 
with Fuller Feeder 

Chambers Job Folders, 48” 

ROBERTSON BROS. 

Agents for A. W. Robertson 

438 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 

Tel. WOrth 2-1276-7 


1-17” Standard Roller Backer. Box 1060, 
Booxsinpinc & Book Propvucrion, 50 
Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 








Are you having trouble with war time 
padding compounds? Order “PADEEN” 
today. Finest padding compound on the 
market. 


GRAPHIC ARTS LABORATORIES 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Box 365, 























SOUND VALUES in terms of 
year after year production 








2 MIEHLE Horizontal presses 
straightline deliveries, A.C. 
60 cycle electrical equip- 
ment. 

1 MIEHLE No. 4-48 unit press 
Dexter swing-back feeder, 
Miehle CED, D.C. motors. 


1 MIEHLE Pony with late style 
Dexter suction pile feeder. 


2 INTERTYPES, Model B & C. 

1 LINOTYPE, Model 26, 4 
magazines No. 41986, last 
unsold machine from plant 
of Buckley-Dement, Inc. 

1 HAMILTON steel imposing 
table 51x75 with 398 
8% x 13 galleys. 

3 HAMILTON steel cut - cost 
cut storage cabinets, each 
with 100 metal trays, slid- 
ing doors. 

CHANDLER & PRICE New 
Series rebuilt presses from 
8x12 to 14% x 22”. 

1 JOHN THOMSON 14x 22 

Model C Colts Armory. 

















































FOR SALE 


1—Burton Snap-out Perforator 

4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 

9—Latham Stitchers, all sizes 

3—Sheridan & Standard Upright Hand 
Stampers 

5—Boston Stitchers No. 2-3-4-19 

4—Smvth No. 3 Sewers 

6—Poi ‘and Foot & Power Punches 

5—28”— ‘0” Power Perforators 

4—Mornon Stitchers 2-6 

2—Ellis Roller Backers 

1—Crawley Rounder & Backer 

3—Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench Stamp- 
ers 

2—30” Hand Lever Paper Cutters 

1—36” Rosback Rotary Perforator, 5 
heads 

1—Krause Nipper 

3—14x22 John Thompson Presses 

4—Foot Round-Cornering Machines 

1—No. 12 Morrison Stitcher 

1—36” Stimpson Power Perforator 

1—#1 Smyth Casemaker 

1—Seybold power round cornering ma- 
chine 

1—Krause Power round cornering ma- 
chine 

60” Jacques Bookbinding Shears 

Large Quantity new and used - Book- 

binders Finishing Tools, Rolls & misc. 
ESOR MACHINERY CO. 
135 West 20th Street, N.Y.C. 

CHelsea 2-2699-2633 





50” Seybold Cutting Machine, late model, 
guaranteed to be in good working order. 
Box 1055, Booksinpinc & Book Propvuc- 
tion, 50 Union Sq., N. Y. C. 





Job equipment: Ruling machine, with 
new type slip-up gate. Complete with 
motor, speed gears, ruling pens. In ex- 
cellent condition. Now in service, ready 
to use. Box 905, Bookninpinc & Book 
Prop., 50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 





BINDER Y 
BARGAINS 


30” Staude Box Gluing Machine 

4S” Hibbs Rotary Scoring, Cutting and 
Creasing Machine 

26” Waldron Pebbling or Graining Machine 

40” Paner Coating Machine 

21” Job Backers 

11 x 17 Poor Richards Four Head Gathering 
Machine and Jogger 

Brackett Stripping Machine 

Sheridan Four Post Embosser, Hot Plate. 
Head 18% x 22 

Sheridan Two Post bie Stamper 

No. 3 Smythe Curved Needle Sewing Machine 

Model 419 Stimpson Foot Power Eyeletting 
Machine 

Barrett Hydraulic Lift Truck 

45” Pease Sheet Dryer 

12 x 12 Dexter Platen Bundler 


Write for details today! 


E. 27th & Payne Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Cleveland, 0. 
DETROIT 








TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
A Reliable Source of Supply 


220 South Jefferson 
Chicago 6 
















GEORGE WEIGL 


134 W. 26th St.,N.Y.C, CHelses 2-7335 


GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR ALL 
KINDS OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


also Manufacturer of Leather Edge Burnish- 
img Maehines and Round-Comer Cutters. 












FOR SALE 


REBUILT RULING MACHINERY 

1 Hickok 3-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 

1 Hickok 2-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 

1 Hickok 2-Beam 36” Striker Ruler 

1 Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 38” Striker 

Ruler 

Hickok 2-Beam Underlift 42” Striker 

Ruler 

Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 48” Striker 

Ruler 

Hickok 42” Ruler Feeder 

Hickok 38” Ruler Feeder 

ill of the above machines are rebuilt 
and guaranteed 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Manufacturers of Paper Ruling Ma- 
chines, Paper Feeders, Paging Machines 
and Bookbinders’ Tools. 








— 
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Latham 4%” Power Wire Stitcher; 40” 
Jacques Table Shear; Latham Power 
Round Cornering Machine; 28” Stokes 
& Smith Hand Gluer; 20x28 Sheridan 
Standing Press; Stokes & Smith high- 
speed Rotary Job Press; 8x12 and 12x18 
C & P's; 22x28 Baum Job Folder; 
Model B Cleveland Folder; Wesel ped- 
estal Composing Room Saw; 28” Ham- 
blet Sheeter; 58” Finley Sheeter; 34”, 42” 
and 60” Rotary Slitters & Rewinders; 
45 x 65 Robinson Double Scorer; 8 ft. 
Hamilton Steel Galley Cabinet; Hamil- 
ton Steel Bindery Tables; Blueprint 
Cabinets; Kidder Rotary Web Press; 40 
and 64-page Hoe Magazine Presses; 
Miehle and Babcock Pony Cylinders. 

THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 
120 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 

Tel: WIsconsin 7-3448 








$3, 4 and $10 Smyth Book Sewers 
Smyth 81 Gluing Machines 
Foot Power Portland Punches 


Peerless Burton 30”, 36” and 42” 
Rotary Slot Perforators 


Hickok Dual “L” 3 Beam 38” 
Striker Ruler 


Hickok 3 Beam 38” Striker Rulers 
Hickok 3 Beam 42” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 38” Ruler Feeders 
Fuller 38” Ruler Feeders 


Hoole Foot Power Numbering 
Machines 


Sheridan and Hickok %6—6 Rod 
Standing Presses 


Crawley Rounders and Backere— 
Standard Size 


Standard 173%” Roller Backer 
Ellis Roller Backer 


Latham 28” Round Hole Power Per- 
forator 


Latham 26” Power Punch 
Latham $2% and $6 Wire Stitchers 


Murray Head Banding and Lining 
Machine 


Oswego Power Paper Cutter 
Oswego 26%” Lever Paper Cutter 


We are interested in the pur- 
chase of used bookbinding 
machinery. Please submit 
complete information on any 
items you may wish to sell. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





Dexter Job—30x44 & Pile Suc. Feeder 
Dexter Quad—40x56 & Cross Feeder 
Dexter Catalogue—33x46 & Cross Feeder 
Cleve. B Folder & Suc. Cont. Feeder 
82 Page & Letterhead attachments 
Rosback Gang Stitcher—Auto. Feed 
Portland Punch—% tab dies & etc. 
3 Head Berry Drill—auto. feed 
Sheridan 4 Post Embosser—22x24 
Smyth 9x15 Casemaker & wringer 
45” Smyth Rotary Cloth Cutter & Sheeter 
Rosback Drill & Round Cor. attach- 

ment 
2” Margin Gluer, heater & AC motor 
Hand & Foot Backers—17, 22, 30 
Hoole Numb. & tape attachment 
Power Paper Shredder—10” & Cutter 
7 Needle Smyth 4 Arm Sewer 9x12 
Morrison 2” Stitcher—AC motor attach. 
Boston 4” Stitcher—300 RPM & Motor 

REBUILT MACHINERY CORP. 

520 West 43rd St., N.Y.C. 
ME 3-3515 


FOR SALE 


Pleger Round Corner Turning-In Ma- 
chine, suitable for cloth and leather. 
Machine only two years old and in 
perfect condition. 


WM. F, ZAHRNDT & SON 
77 St. Paul Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


MORE OPPORTUNITIES 
See p. 88 & 90 


Chas. A. Muller Co., Ine. 
Manufacturing end Servicing of 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 

“A Nation-Wide Service” 

153 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13 CAnal 6-2843 


GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


Folders & Feeders 
Brown Double 16 with Cross Case Makers 
Feeder 
38 x 50 Brown Dbl. 32 with Job Backers 
Cover Feeder 


STOLP-GORE 


Automatie Stitchers 
Roller Backers 


No. 3 Smyth Sewing Machines 


co. 


6-9 Singer Sewing Machine 
19 x 25” Baum Suction Pile 
Feeder, oscillating type 
4—No, 6 Hickok Standing 

Presses 


123 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 


SERVICING PRINTERS G BOOKBINDERS FOR 22 years 


Buy thru us and Save — Sell thru us and Gain 


We Can Get You To 
binding Plant If 


277 Broadway 


Dollars For Your Book- 
ou Decide To Sell Out 


New York 7, N. Y. 


REctor 2-1395 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 


Appreisers — Liquidaters 


PRESSROOM 


2—2 color 72” Babcock Rotary Presses 
complete with stream feed ext. del. 
and direct current motors 


1—Webendorfer offset press, size 14x14. 
late type 

1—Multilith Press 

1—Babcock Extension Delivery, 62” 

1—Cross Feeder, 74” 

1—Cross Feeder, 68” 

2—Cross Feeders, 53” 


1—1/0 2 color Miehle, equipped with 
ext. del., AC Motor 


1—No. 1 single color Miehle, equippec 
with ext. del. AC Motor 


1—No. 2 Miehle, Dexter Suction Pile 
Feeder. Extension Pile Delivery. AC 
Motor 


2—2/0 Miehles, 1 auto. feed 5542” 

1—4/0 Miehle with suction pile feeder 

1—No. 2 Miehle 49” 

1—Model 5C 14 x 22 Colts Armory 

1—10 x 15 N.S. Chandler & Price 

1—10 x 15 N.S. Chandler & Price with 
Miller Feeder. 


BINDERY 


1—17” Sheridan Automatic Casemaker 
#36, with Automatic Feed. Electric 
Heated Glue Box, and Motor 


1—Murray Casing-in Machine, maxi- 
mum size 7% x 9%”. 


1—Seybold Book Compressor 


i—Plate Washing Machine and Dryer 


1—Model #55 Baum 14 x 19 Folder. 
with Aldrich Suction Feeder 


1—Model B Cleveland Folders, 25 x 38” 


1—Model 33 Baum Folder, latest type, 
17 x 22” 


1—36” Stimpson power Perforator, 
heavy duty, new condition 


1—24” Portland Power Punch machine 


1—Rosback Heavy Duty Power Punch, 
with large assort. of dies. 


1—Smyth 3-Knife Trimmer 
1—Morrison Stitcher, 4” capacity 
1—44” Oswego Cutter—auto. clamp. 
1—Lever cutter, Chandler & Price, 30” 


For Sale... 


$289 Baum Folder with Automatic 
Feeder 


$55 Baum, 14 x 20 with Automatic 
Feeder 


Cleveland B (Hand Fed) 
45” Rosback Rotary Perforator 
40” Langston Cardboard Slitter 
44 Oswego Paper Cutter 

$3 Boston Stitcher 

14x22 Style C Thomson Presses 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia, 22, Pa. 


Fremont 5100 


SELL US YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
Highest Prices Paid for 


LINOTYPES and INTERTYPES 
KELLY PRESSES — VERTICALS — KLUGES 
JOB PRESSES—PAPER CUTTERS—FOLDERS 


PAYNE & WALSH CORP. 
82 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1791 


A lot 


for a little! 


Only 35c per line for space in 
the Classified Section! 


COMPOSING ROOM 


1—Hill-Curtiss Trim-O-Saw, with Router 
and Jig attachment 


1—No. 26 Vandercook Proof Press 
1—Model 14 Linotype, Serial #28606 


1—Model 25 Linotype, Serial #37131 
3—double Hamilton Steel Type Cabinets 


1—Hamilton Cut-Cost Cabinet with 
working top 


65—Fonts of Linotype Mats, Late Faces 
Liners 6, 7, 8. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 


Blatchford Beds: 


39 x 52% 
4842 x 63% 
48 x 65% 


1—Blatchford Base—68” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Large quantity of Steel Furniture in 
assorted sizes. 


1—Standard 3 unit Humidifier 
4—30” Ross Ink Mills 


The Vance BR. Hood Co. 


350 5th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Tel.: LAckawanna 4-7451-2 


36 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 4, Il. 


Tel.: HArrison 7464 
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HELP WANTED 


PRINTING PLANT 
EXECUTIVE 


We are seeking a man who is thor- 
oughly familiar with all types and 
sources of Printing and Bindery ma- 
chinery and equipment. One who has 
wide contacts among printers and in 
the equipment field will find an un- 
usual opportunity. Ours is an im- 
portant name in the Graphic Arts 
Industry. The job is big enough 
tor the best available man in the 
Printing Equipment Field. W.M.C. 
rules observed. Reply Box No. 1065, 
Booxsinpinc & Book Propvuction, 
50 Union Sq.» New York 3, N. Y. 


ieee r= aa established 
Southern Concern doing high quality 
record books, limited editions, annual, 
law and commercial work. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter, stating age, ex- 
perience, qualifications, references, sal- 
ary, and availability. Inquiries will be 
treated confidentially. Address Box 1050, 
Booxninrinc & Book Pro-vctrion, 50 
Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 





Bindery 


Quentny Enockiag 


Many attractive positions 
are adve-stised here each month. 
Watch for the JOB you can fill. 


HELP WANTED 


Library bindery in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
wants working foreman, also men ex- 
perienced in all phases of library bind- 
ing. Permanent, good working conditions 
and attractive salaries for right men. 
Box $40, Booknrnpixne & Book Proruc- 
tion, 50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 





Paper ruler to operate Hickok Auto- 
matic Feeder with 3 McAdams Plastic 
Beams. Also all around bookbinder. Per- 
manent. 

H. L. FEIEREISEN 
1410 18th St., S, E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
“Rulers & Binders to trade since 1932.” 


Large textbook publ: shers require serv- 
ices of man experienced in handling illus- 
trations. Must know reproduction pro- 
cess*s and he able to scale copy for 
drafting and engraving. State ex- 
perience, age, and salary desired. Box 
1072, Bookninrinc & Book Pro-vcTion, 
50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 





Young man with some experience in al! 
phases of bindery work. Need not be ex- 
perienced, but able, willing, ambitious. 
Steady work; permanent position. Write 
stating age, experience, qualifications and 
salary expectation. Box #850 Boox- 
Bintinc & Book Prorwction, 50 Union 
Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 





Combination operator Smyth Casemaker 
and Krause embossing. Steady work, 
good pay. New Modern plant. Appli- 
cant must be able to do fine work and 
produce results. State all details to Box 
#840 Booxrinrinea & Book Pro:uction, 
50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


More Opportunities—pages 88-89 


BACK COPIES 
of 


Bookbinding & Book Production 


Send us your list, stating 
year and month of issue 
you have available. Will 
submit attractive _ bids 
promptly, Write to: 


Bookbinding & Book Production 
50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y: 


WANTED: 





NEEDED— 
Your Idle Equipment! 


TODAY! 


Make a list of every piece of 
iaie or surplus equipment in 
your plant. 


TODAY! 


Mail that list to BOOK- 
BINDING & BOOK PRO- 
DUCTION, 50 Uzxion Sxq., 
N:w York City, for pub‘ica- 
ticn in the Novembs: issue. 
November is the time to 
turn that idle machinery into 
cash. The cost is only 35c 
er line—minimum insertion 
$3.00 entitles you to 9 lines 
of copy. 


TODAY! 


Don’t delay! Ferns 
close November 25th. 


Prentiss, George W., & Co... 86 


INDEX to ADVERTISERS 


Ackerman Co. .. 

Adler, Herbert D.. 

Advance Litho Co.. 

Affi.iated L.tho Co.. 

Aigncr, G. J., Co.. 

A‘l Furpose Gold C orp.. 

Altair Machinery Corp... . 
American Book-Stratford Press 
American Type Founders, Inc. 


American Writing Paper Co..58, 7 


Apex Chemical Co 

Arabol Mfg. Co... 

Artistic Envraving Sons 

Artists & Writers Guild 

Arvey Corp. 

Avher & Lo-etz, 

~". “es 

Bare, D M., Co 

Barm, Russell Ernest 

Becker Bros. . 

Be ktold Bondery .. 

Pehlen, H.. & Bro 

Bervman Louis W. 

Binders Board Mfrs 

PUN TER, GR. wos ccceses 

Black & Decker Mfz. Co. .. 

Bohn, Chas. H., & Co., Inc... 

Tord Adbesives Co..... cee 

Bookwalter-Ball- Greathouse 
Printing “o 

Boston Beokbi nding ican 

Brackett Stripning Mach. Co. 

Rrock ¢ Rankin 

B ‘ooks-Loester Corp. 

Brown Rros. L*notypers 

Rryant Paner Co... 

Rurrage G'ue Co 

Butterfeld-“arry Co. 

Cameron Machine Co......... 

Carb-n-Set Business Forms... 

Carnenter, L. x 

Challenve Machinery Co. 

Chambers Rros. Co 

Chamnion Paner & Fiber Co. 

Chandler & Price Co 

Charl‘on. F. M., Inc. 

Chicars Machinery Lab 

fee, W. H., Co.....2+ 

Colonial Press The, Inc 

Colorgranh'- Offset Co. 

Ceunmbia Mills. 

Commercial Lining Paper.... 

Comnosin~ Room 

Conke. W_ B.. Co... 

Consolidated Engravers, Inc... 

Cornwall Press 


90 


Cou ,hiin Mfg. Co... 
Cris.ent Ink & Coior Co..... 
Crocker, Lburbank .. 

Cunco, John F., 

Davey, The, Co. 

Lavis, L. D., Co.. « 
Dejonge, Louis, 

Dexter Folder Co. 

Diamond Decorative Leaf. 
Dietr.ch Preducts Co......... 
Dredze, A, Ru! ing Pcn Co... 
Duencwald i rin: ing Corp. 
Lunn, Thos. Sates 

Du ee de Nemours & Co., 


Eagle 
Eaton-Clark 
Economy Printers Products Co. 
Edwards Lros. Co.. 
Ergdahl Lindery, Inc. 
Fab Mfg. Co 
Fandango Mills .... 
Finck Ptg. Service 
Fitchburg Paper Co..... ... 
Fleming, C. B. & Co., Inz... 
Flower Steel Electro. . : 
Fox River Paper Corp 
Fuller, E. C., Co 
Gane Pros. & Co. of N. Y.... 
Gane Bros. & Lan>, Inc. 
General Binding Corp. 
87, Cover V4 
General Offset Co.. Inc. . 
General as | Mills, Inc.. 
Get ler, J-hn F... 
Gilbert Paper Ge 
Glat.elter, P. H , Co 
Gitzendanner-Mu'ler Co. . 
Gorenfio Engrav ng Co..... 
Grifin. Campbell, re. 
Walsh, Inc. = 
Haddon Craftsmen 
Hamilton Co., W.C. .. 
Hamiltcn Printing Co. 
H>-rris-Seyboli-Potter Co. 
Hart, William, Co., Inc... . 
Hastines & Co 12. Cover II 
He'lmuth, Chas., Printing Ink 
Corp. 56 
Hewitt, Inc. “54, 24 
Hi kok, W. O., Mfg. Ce. , «52, 59 
Holliston Mil's, Inc 24 
Holyoke Card & Paper Co.. 
Hood. Vance R., Co... 
Hughes & Hoffman 
Interlaken Mills 


internaticnal Printing Ink 

Jenkins, L. H.. Imc..... 

K llogz & Bulkley 

Kelsey-Risden Co., 

K'ngsro-t Press 

K-pe Ofset Co.... 

mreemer oe. WW . A.cccvsces 

Lakeside Press, The.. 

Latex Fiber Indust ies....... 

Law, aeons oe ¥ 

Lawson, git 

Leiman kd ' : 

Lindenmeyr, Henry, & Sons" 

Little, J. J., 

Loew.nzart & agate aogiene 

Lutz & Sheinkman roger," 

Man‘*ttan Taste & G'uz Co... 

Marchetti, R. & "ro.. Co.... 

Mar ha'l Son & Wheelock 

Masta Displovs ... 

McAdams, John. & Son...... 

McKibbin. Geo, & Son...... 

McLauch'in Wm. J., & Co. 

McLeur'n-Jones Cv. 

Mead Sales “o... 

Me-h-nical Bi-d'ng Index 

Mergentha'er Lirotype Co..... 

Metrorol'tan Fmbossing Co.... 

wee.) = 

Metz Refining Co 

M. & IL. Typesetting & Elec- 
trotvpiny Co. . : 

Mexican Printine Sr pply. 

Mi'-States Gummed Paper Co. 

Mller Pte. Mach. Co.. .... 

Montauk Pook Mfg. Co....... 

M-ore, F . Leather Co 

Moore, Kenneth J.. atta k 

Mri'er, Chas A.. Ca. Tac... 

National Adhesives Division. . 

Nat’onal Procecs Co.. 

National Publich'ne Co. 

NY. Lithozraphine Co 

North Am Pu'n & Paner Co. 

Northern Machine Works.... 

OlMach Co 

“Onportunitie-” 

O n-m-rtal Leather 
ing Works 

Oval & Koster 

Prisley Products. 

Parsons 

Pavne & Walsh 

Peerless Ro'l Leaf Co. 

Pejenscot Paper Co 

Pettib-ne, P. F., & Co 

Plimpton Press, The ; 

Polygraphic Co. of America.. 

Potdevin Machine Co........ 


Emboss- 


Prnicraft Representat:ves ... 89 
Printing Ma hinery Co. .... 46 
Queen City Paper Co., The. .57, 85 
Quinn & Bodcn Ce., Inc..... 
Rcbuilt Mach'nery Co........ 

R litble Textile Co. 

Rising Paper C 

Rober'son, A W 

Robertson, W. L., 

Rosba-k F. P., Ca)... 

Russell Rutter Ca., Inc... 

Rutt'e, Show & W ‘etherill, 

St. Regis Paper Co....... 

Sackett & Wilhelms 

S-huvlk'll Paper Co......... 
S-neca Wire & Mfg. Co 

Sheridan, T. W. & C. B., 
Shoemaker, J. L.. & Co. . 
Slade, H'pp & Meloy .....51, 
Sleves Mechanical Binding Co. 
mith, Albert D., & Co 

Smith, Bradner 


Smyth M fe. Co. 

Scu'hworth Machine Co. se 
Snrin~field Coated Paper Co.. 
Sta-Warm Electric Co. 
S‘evens-Nel-on Paper Co.. 
Stolp Gore Co. 

Strathmore Paper Co.. 
Snnerior “P-inting Ink Co. 
Sutter, O ; 

Swift & 

PR US... wsecdscces 
T-pley, T. F., Co 

Tay -hor-Tuhe 

Te-hn'cal Composition Co.... 
Texti'eather Co. ... : 
Turck & Reinfeld. Inc. 
Tyrner Pte. Mach. Co.. 

Tyne & Press of Illinois... . 
Tinion P»ste Co ° 
T’n‘ted. Paste & Glue Co..... 
Va"-"-Ilou Press, Inc..... 
Von Rees Press 

Valentine, T C., Co., Inc. 
V-it Co, The 

Wehewn> & Rillmeier Co..... 
W-ivl, George 

Wraston, Rvron 

White. San Co... 

Whiting Paper Co. 
Whit'ne-Plover swvedl ae 
W'll'am: Press 

Wat F&F. & Co. 

Wolf. el Pont Mee. 

Janan. Kaentn] Divicion 
Z>hrndt Wm. F. 
Zeese-Wilkinson Co., Inc..... 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





